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THE LAST geo OF 
GLING JERRY. 


Prrcu here the tent, while the old horse grazes: 


By the old hedye-side we'll halt a stage. 
It’s nigh my last above the daisies: 
My next leaf ‘ll be man’s blank page. 
Yes, my old girl! and it’s no use crying: 
Juggler, constable, king, must bow. 
One that outjuggles all's been spying 
Long to have me, and has me now. 


We've traveled times to this old common: 
Often we've hung our pots in the gorse, 

We've had a stirring life, old woman! 
You, and I, and the old gray horse. 

Races, and fairs, and royal occasions, 
Found us coming to their call: 

Now they'll miss us at our stations: 
‘There's a Juggler outjuggles all! 


Up goes the lark, as if all were jolly! 
Over the duck-pond the willow shakes. 
It’s easy to think that grieving’s folly, 
When the hand's firm as driven stakes. 
Ay! when we're strong, 
Life’s a sweet fiddle: but 
Born to become the Great J 
Balls he 


we're a batch 


shies up, and is safe to catch. 


Ilere’s where the lads of the village cricket: 
I was a lad not wide from here: 
Couldn’t I juggle the bale off the wicket? 


uggler’s han’ful: 


z to Act « 


JUG- 


and braced, and manful, 


Like an old world those days appear 

Donkey, sheep, geese, and thatch’d ale-house. I 
know ‘em! 

They’re old friends of my halts, and seem, 
Somehow, as if kind thanks I owe ‘em: 

Juggling don’t hinder the heart's esteem. 
Juggling’s no sin, for we must have victual ; 

Nature allows us to bait for the fool. 
Holding ‘one’s own makes us juggle no little; 

But, to increase it, hard jugeling’s the rule. 
You that are sneering at my profession, 

Haven't you juggled a vast amount? 
There’s the Prime Minister, in one Session, 

Jugsles more games than my sins ‘ll count. 
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JUGGLING JERRY. 

I've murder'd insects with mock thunder: I've studied men from my topsy-turvy 
Conscience, for that, in men don't quail. Close, and, I reckon, rather true, 

I've made bread from the bump of wonder: | Some are fine fellows: some, right scurvy 

} ‘That's my business, and there’s my tale. Most, a dash between the two. 

Fashion and rank all praised the professor : } But it’s a woman, old girl, that makes me 
Av! and I've had my smile from the Queen: Think more kindly of the race: 

Brave, Jerry ! she meant: God bless her! } And it’s a woman, old girl, that shal mi 
Ain't this a sermon on that scene ? | When the Great Juggler I must fac 
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We two were married, 
IIlonest we've 

Lord! 


due and legal: 
lived since ve been one, 
I could then jump like an eagle: 


we’ 


You danced bright as a bit o’ “et sun, 
Birds in a May-bush we were! right merry! 
All night we kissed—we jugg oP ‘4 all day. 

Joy was the heart of Aw Jerry! 


Now from his old girl he's juggled away. 


It's past parsons to console us: 


No, nor no doctor fetch for mic 
I can die without my bolus; 
Two of a trade, lass, never agree. 
Parson and Doctor !—don't they love rarely, 


Fighting the devil in other men’s fields! 
Stand up yourself and match him fairly; 
Then see how the rascal yields! 


I, lass, have lived no gipsy, 
Finery while his poor he 
Coin I’ve stored, and you won't 
You sha‘n't beg from the troug 
Nobly you've stuck to me, thou 
Duke might kneel to call 
Palaces you could have ruled 


flaunting 

Ipmate grubs: 
be 
hs 


wanting: 
and tubs, 


you Cook: 


But old Jerry you never forsook. 
Hand up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it; 
Let's have comfort and be at peace 
Once a stout draught made me light as a linnet. 
Cheer up! the Lord must have his lease. 
Mavbe—for none see in that black hollow— 
It's just a place where we're held in pawn, 
And, when the Great Juggler makes us to swallow, 
It’s just the sword-trick—I ain't quite gone! 
Yonder came smells of the ge o nutty, 
Gold-li and warm: it’s the prime of May. 
Better than mortar, brick, and putty, 
Is God's house on a blowing day. 
Lean me more up the mound ; now I feel it: 
All the old heath-smells Ain't it strange? 
Ther hag world lat area ras if to conceal il, 
But is by us, juggling the change. 
I mind it well, the sea-beach lying 
Once—it web rone—when twogull we beheld, 
Which, as the moon got up, were flying 
Down a big wave that spark’d and swell'd, 


gh in his kitchen 


and grown rich in, 
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Crack! went a gun: one fell: the second 
Wheel’d round him twice, and was off for new 
luck: 
There in the dark her white wing beckon’d: 
Give me a kiss—lI'm the bird dead-struck ! 





THE STEAMSHIP “CHAMPION.” 


Wr engrave on the preceding page the new iron 
steamship Champion, of the Vanderbilt Line. She 
has just been, built by Harlan & Hollingsworth, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and is, we believe, the 
largest iron steamship ever constructed on this 
side the Atlantic. Her length is 250 feet; breadth 
of beam, 35; depth of hold, 26; her burden, by 
carpenters’ measurement, 1800 tons. She has 96 
state-rooms in the main cabins, and contains sleep- 
ing accommodations for 328 cabin and 350 steerage 
passengers—total, 738 souls. She can carry 400 
tons of freight, besides fuel room for 20 days’ con- 
sumption. She is a side-wheel steamer; has two 
beam engines, each 44 inch diameter of piston, and 
10 feet length of stroke. 

We have been unable to ascertain the cost of the 
Champion, as she is not yet quite finished, and her 
owner has not closed the construction account. 

As the first iron sea-going steamer of the first- 
class ever built in this country she deserves gen- 
eral attention, and, if successful, general imitation 
by the ship-builders. . 
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THE PROSPECT. 

FFNUE imports of the current fiscal year are 
estimated by the Treasury Department at 
390,000,000, about 30,000,000 more than 
those of the most active commercial year this 
country has ever known. On the other hand, 
it is known that the wheat crop this year is the 
largest ever grown; the cotton crop, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to four million bales. Tak- 
ing every thing into consideration, and bearing 
in mind that imports are always proportioned 
to exports, it is quite likely that the foreign 
trade of the United States this fiscal year may 
in fact amount to about 2400,000,000 each way 
—that is to say, 400,000,000 exported in cot- 


ton, gold, breadstuifs, provisions, rice, oil, to- 
bacco, manufactures, ete., ete., and 3400,000,000 
imported in sugars, dry goods, teas, coffee, hides, 
and manufactures, and foreign produce of vari- 
ous kinds. 

This is not as large a trade as that of Great 
Britain or France, both of which countries im- 
port and export about one quarter more than 
the amount above mentioned. But it is the 
largest business ever done by the United States ; 
and considering that the bulk of our foreign 
trade is carried on with nations at great dis- 
tances, and that our immediate neighbors are 
not actively commercial, it is a very large trade 
indeed. 

There are reasons why our trade should be 
large, and our prosperity steadily on the in- 
crease. We are not given, in this journal, to 
indulge in the ‘‘spread-eagle vein ;” the brag 
business is so generally understood, and so pop- 
ular among our people, that the best office a 
widely-read journal can render is, to check 
rather than to encourage the national tendency 
to brag, and boast, and inflate. Sut there can 
be no harm, at the present time, when so many 
peuple have but half-recovered from the de- 
pressing influence of the crisis of 1857, in draw- 
ing attention to a few facts bearing upon this 
great question of national growth. 

We have in this country twenty-five millions 
of white people, every man among whom is in- 
dustriously and energetically working to in- 
crease his means. There is no country in the 
world, exeept China, of which as much can be 
said. No such proposition can be stated with 
regard to Great Britain, or France, or Russia, 
for instance. In all of these countries inequal- 
ity of rank deprives the nation of the energies 
of a portion of its people. About half the land- 
ed property and the wealth of Great Britain 
belong to persons who are not engaged in com- 
merce, and who have no desire and no incentive 
to increase their means. Much of the wealth 
thus owned is, so far as national growth is con- 
cerned, sunk and out of the way. <A British 
nobleman’s vast revenue docs not fructify; it 
is not invested in lucrative enterprises; it is 
not embarked in commerce; it does not in- 
Many a British peer has precisely the 
income grandfather enjoyed. 
It is invested in the Funds and in land; and 
its owner, having as much as he wants, secks 
not to augment it. Ience an immense amount 
of property, which, in this country, would be 
usefully employed, and which would double it- 
self every few years, lies dormant and useless 
in Great Britain. ‘The same thing is true of 
Russia and of France, though the present Em- 
peror of the French has certainly achieved won- 
ders in opening the locks of the safes of rich 
men, and persuading them to sow their money 
for future harvests. 

In this country no man is idle, and no man’s 
money lies dormant. The richest man in the 
United States, William B. Astor, works eight 
or nine hours a day in making money. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt is ever foremost in employ- 
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ing his money so as to generate money. Ste- 
| phen B. Whitney slaves to increase his money. 
So do many other millionaires we could men- 
tion. Shallow observers accuse these men of 
avarice; the fact is that they are patriots. If 
they ceased working, and withdrew their means 
from general use, they would be drones. 

Passing again to lower strata of the social 
formation, every man in this country is en- 
couraged, tempted, forced to try to better his 
condition. In Europe the theory is, that men 
should try to maintain themselves where they 
are. A Manchester weaver is the son and 
grandson of weavers, and will bring up his son 
to weave at the wages he gets. The Norman 
farmer works the farm which for generations 
has been in his’ family; esteemed a wise and 
prudent man if, in old age, he has held his 
ground, and is as rich as father and grand- 
father were before him. Moreover, a vast 
amount of virile energy in these European 
countries is diverted into useless channels— 
the army, the work-house, the navy, and so 
forth. ‘There are of course exceptions to the 
rule we are trying to lay down; men of true 
worth will make their way in any country ; 
but the fact is, nevertheless, that a far greater 
proportion of young men without means become 
independent and enterprising citizens here than 
abroad. This is partly due to the unbounded 
quantity of fertile, cheap land here; partly to 
the fact that our laws encourage trade and en- 
terprise, while many foreign laws impede both; 
partly to the natural energy of our people ; 
partly to the fact that immigration brings us 
many valuable heads and hands from abroad. 
These causes render most young Americans 
independent citizens at forty; while the same 
men, in England or France, might, after the 
same experience, be mere soldiers or sailors, 
or, at best, as well off as their fathers were be- 
fore them. We speak of course of men in mass- 
es, and of averages. 

These two facts—to say nothing of the regu- 
lar increase of wealth which springs from im- 
migration—insure for this country an ever-in- 
creasing prosperity if political strifes do not 
disturb our commerce, and oblige us to embark 
in wars with each other. Twenty-five millions 
of industrious, energetic white men, every one 
of whom is trying to grow rich, and is using 
his faculties and means sedulously to that end, 
must constitute a prodigiously prosperous com- 
munity—a nation which, compared with the 
nations of Europe, must rise to a surpassing 
height of power, wealth, and greatness. 





SCIENTIFIC MILE-STONES. 

In an early number of J/arper’s Magazine 
there was published an article on various scien- 
tific phenomena, among which the singular ap- 
pearance commonly known by the name of the 
Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, was inci- 
dentally mentioned. It was stated in the ar- 
ticle, and with perfect truth, that scientific men 
were at a loss to account for that splendid phe- 
nomenon, some ascribing it to electrical agency, 
others to the reflection of masses of polar ice, 
others to other and less plausible causes. 

During the first weck in the present month 
of September one of the finest auroras ever 
witnessed by human eye was seen on several 
successive nights. It was uo. *ontined to any 
locality. It was watched by admir:ng crowds 
in Canada, from Quebee to Fort-Willi@imn on 
Lake Superior; in Maine and throughout New 
England; on the Hudson and on the Mississip- 
pi; at Washington and at Charleston; near- 
ly in mid ocean by a ship whose mate thought 
it worth recording in the log; and even—as 
the English papers tell us—in Great Britain. 
Whencesoever the gorgeous display came, it 
was visible over an area extending at Jeast from 
the Rocky Mountains to the German Ocean in 
longitude, and probably over an area extending 
more than two thousand miles in latitude. It 
may have been visible throughout the zone in 
which we live. 

‘The exceeding brilliancy of this aurora would 
have attracted less attention to its appearance 
but for its singular effect on the telegraph lines 
which cover the Northern States. Through- 
out the area on which it was visible it inter- 
fered with telegraphic communication. In some 
places the operators found it impossible to send 
messayes to their nearest neighbors. In others, 
the interruption was only temporary, and after 
a brief interval they were enabled to renew the 
working of their lines. In one or two, the 
operators, finding the wires charged with elec- 
tricity from outside, disconnected their batteries, 
and sent messages by the aid of what we must 
call, for want of a better name, the ‘‘ Auroral 
Fluid.” 

This settles the question of the nature of 
the aurora borealis. It is clearly electrical. 
Iienceforth no one can be excused if he talk 
about the reflection from the polar seas of ice. 
We have practical evidence that the aurora is, 
or contains, the electrical fluid. 

We call this a mile-stone in electrical science. 
How the air comes to be charged with fluid 
electricity, in the manner and form exhibited by 
the aurora, our scientific teachers will presently 
tell us. It is enough for one month that the 





aurora has been properly classed among clec- 
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trical phenomena. Whence it arises—how it 
develops itself—whether if at all it can ever be 
turned to profitable account: these are questions 
which time will solve. 

SAS TT HPht ele’ 

Fis LOUNGE. 

THE CENTRAL PARK. 

Dvurrc ten years before his death, Downing, 
our rural regenerator, was occasionally and forci- 
bly suggesting the importance of a public park for 
the city of New York. At length, in the summer 
of 1851, Mayor Kingsland proposed it in a mes- 
sage to the Common Council, and suggested that 
it should consist of one hundred and sixty acres. 
In August of the same year Downing, in his //or- 
ticulturist, made this proposition the text of one of 
his most admirable papers, in which he thanked 
the Mayor, but showed that the proposed extent 
of the park was altogether too limited for a city 
of the size and rate of growth of New York, and 
called attention to the relative areas of the chief 
foreign parks. London, he said, devotes six thou- 
sand acres, ‘‘either within its limits or its accessi- 
ble suburbs, to the enjoyment of its population.” 
Versailles has three thousand acres; Munich has its 
‘* English garden” of five hundred acres; while the 
Prater, at Vienna, has about fifteen hundred; the 
Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, twenty-one hundred ; 
the Phenix Park, in Dublin, two thousand; Birk- 
enhead Park, near Liverpool, about five hundred ; 
the Thiergarten, at Berlin, two hundred; and al- 
most every considerable city or town in Europe 
has its accessible, lively, and thronged rural re- 
sort. 

Downing suggested five hundred acres as the 
least with which New York should be content; 
and with a fine prescience of the fact, says: ‘‘ In 
its midst would be located the great distributing 
reservoirs of the Croton Aqueduct, formed into 
lovely lakes of limpid water, and heightening the 
charm of the sylvan accessories by the finest nat- 
ural contrast.” 

At the next session the “ Jones’s Wood Park 

sill” was passed. The law, according to the pam- 

phlet guide to the Central Park, failed through 
some technical errors. In July, 1853, the Legis- 
lature authorized the taking of the present site. 
In February, 1856, it came into possession of the 
city. The city named a commission, which ac- 
cepted a plan made by its engineer, Mr. Viele. 
But there was no appropriation, and the matter 
paused, On the 17th of April, 1857, the act for 
the regulation of the Park and the creation of an 
unpaid commission to serve for five years was 
passed. The commission were to spend rather 
more than a million and a half of dollars, to be 
raised in six per cent. stock, running thirty years. 
In August, 1857, the work of clearing the ground 
was commenced. On the 28th of April, 1858, the 
design of Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux for laying 
out the Park was accepted; and on the first of 
June, 1858, the work was commenced in earnest, 
employing about three thousand men. The last 
Legislature empowered an extension of the area, 
so that the total area of the Park will be 843,44, 
acres, including 142 belonging to the Croton Aque- 
duct Department, on which stands the Yorkville 
reservoir, 

The work on the Central Park is to-day the most 
imposing industrial spectacle to be seen upon the 
continent. Whoever does not go to see it omits a 
duty and loses a pleasure. ‘The area is about two 
and a half miles long, and not more than half a 
mile wide, and was a mere waste of rocks, wet 
ground, and wild shrubbery. The work is the 
subjugation of this into the most various, exqui- 
site, picturesque, and poetic garden; for the Cen- 
tral Park is to be a garden as Eden was—not a 
plot of flowers, but a system of roads, avenues, 
winding paths, lawns, groves, shrubberies, hillocks, 
grottoes, fountains, falls, streams, lakes, arches, 
bridges, terraces, slopes; and they are all gradual- 
ly appearing at the magical touch of a system of 
industry not less admirable, inspired and regulated 
by a perceptive genius and administrative power 
such as are rarely encountered and still more rare- 
ly combined, 

In truth, the Park itself is not so much a mira- 
cle as that a work of such colossal honesty should 
be achieved amidst the civic corruption in which 
our municipal affairs are lost. And this is owing 
mainly to the peculiar fitness of the chief of the 
Park, Mr. Olmsted, who is a man of the most ab- 
solute honesty—who will probably come out of the 
work quite as poor as he went in—who is singular- 
ly fitted by natural gifts and cultivation for the 
designing so vast an enterprise—and who has that 
inflexible executive energy which gives great suc- 
cesses to military heroes, and which in so noble a 
triumph as this shows that peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war. 

He is admirably supported in every way by the 
consulting architect, Calvert Vaux —the former 
partner of Mr. Downing, who has thus a kind of 
posthumous, silent influence upon the work. , 

The Ramble is already completed—a series of 
garden sketches, shrubberies, lawns, and streams, 
grouped with native and foreign trees and plants, 
including some of the commonest and most lovely 
that grow in our fields and along our waters. 
Vines trail and climb and wave about the rocks; 
flowers bloom along the edges of turf and on the 
margin of a little grassy brook. You walk upon 
paths perfectly laid, and smoothly rolled; groups 
of workmen are shaving the lawn; here is a rus- 
tic, substantial summer-house—yonder, a glimpse 
of a bridge exquisitely elaborated ; at your side, 
the huge leaves of some languid tropical plant un- 
fold, and yonder are the nodding spears of the 
golden rod. Every moment there is a pleasant 
surprise in the sweet succession of beauty. What- 
ever spot your eye falls upon is the spot that seems 
to have been especially elaborated. 

This is upon the higher central ground of the 
Park ; and immediately beyond its limits the act- 
ive work is going on. There are bodics of laborers 








drilling rock, laying the stone foundations of roads, 
with the small end downward—the sharp eye of 
the foreman seeing that it is so laid; others are 
building the arches of the terraces ; others, ditch. 
ing, digging, planting, carting, leveling, all over 
the wild, waste spaces ; and in the midst of them 
this stately avenue, already finished, nearly as wide 
as Broadway, and firm to the tread as a sea-beach, 
flanked by double rows of trees—which have, un- 
fortunately, died, but which the contractor is en- 
gaged by his contract to make good. 

But wonderful as are the things seen, they are 
little compared with the unseen. “It is now too 
late to imagine at all what the work has been,” 
says the architect-in-chief, in a private note, con- 
gratulating himself upon ‘the solidity, genuine- 
ness, and thorough good workmanship, that we 
have thus far almost every where secured. * * * 
The architecture, stone-cutting, etc., is as faithful 
as the most religious of the Middle Ages, * * * 
We shall have some things which will glorify our 
epoch in the after-ages, when the Vandals try to 
knock them to pieces.” 

Who does not share the generous enthusiasm ? 
Who is not proud that, in a day of swindling in 
politics, and of cast-iron in building, such grand 
works can be achieved in rugged honesty and solid 
stone? It silences forever the clatter of skeptics 
of the democratic principle as inimical to vast pub- 
lic works. In all the cities of Europe there were 
never better or more orderly laborers than the 
three thousand who work at the Central Park, 
“with so little friction, such perfect and simple, 
unconscious good feeling. This, also, being based 
on directness and the simplicity of absolute law.” 

And they are all working, not for the royal, but 
for the popular domain. Every Sunday and Sat- 
urday afternoon thousands of people swarm through 
the Park. Yet every thing is rigidly respected. 
The arrests are fabulously few; but they are im- 
partial. Already there is a tradition of a judge of 
one of our highest courts hurrying across a grass- 
plot to reach the cars that he might not be late for 
dinner. He was promptly arrested. Indignantly 
he pleaded his urgency, and gave his name as a 
guarantee of no lawless disposition. The stringent 
reply was, “‘ that the order is to arrest all persons 
crossing the grass, and judges of the highest courts 
are not excepted.”” The good-humored judge 
sumled, and upon discharge remarked that he re- 
garded the loss of a dinner as a small price for the 
knowledge that there were some policemen in the 
world who would do their duty, ‘‘ anyhow.” 

The throngs of visitors remember that the Park 
is the common property of all, and that no individ- 
ual can justly appropriate a single flower, or the 
freshness of any lawn or margin of grass, to his 
private gratification. It is so universally in other 
countries. And the more parks we plant, the more 
galleries of art we open, the more we promote re- 
tinement of soul by the increasing influence of 
beauty, the more we shall find that faith in the 
people is justified and deepened. Turning one 
backward glance at this great work, how true seem 
the words of Downing: 

‘“Were our legislators but wise enough to un- 
derstand to-day the destinies of the new world, 
the gentility of Sir Philip Sidney made universal 
would be not half so much a miracle fifty years 
hence in America as the idea of a whole nation of 
laboring men reading and writing was, in his day, 
in England.” 





REAL CHARACTERS IN NOVELS, 

Watrter Scort, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, in 
Kenilworth, the Talisman, Quentin Durward, and 
indeed in almost all the novels he ever wrote, in- 
troduced historical personages. Bulwer, Disraeli, 
Thackeray, and Dickens have done the same. The 
hero ot Mrs. Stowe’s present novel is a historical 
character. Are all these authors in the wrong? 
Do they violate the proprieties of a novel when 
they introduce these personages ? 

M. M. thinks they do. The Lounger thinks 
they do not. M. M. thinks at least they are cer- 
tainly out of place in a satire. 

But a novel is a picture of life. It is not to be 
considered merely as a satire, unless that intention 
be too evident to be mistaken. ‘* The Newcomes” 
or ‘‘ The Virginians” are satirical, but they are not 
therefore untrue pictures of society. In fact the 
pungency of a satire consists greatly in its fidelity 
to the fact: the finer satiric genius showing the 
absurdity it means to touch, rather by a skillful 
combination of facts than by their dislocation or 
exaggeration. 

If, therefore, a novelist, in delineating life at a 
certain time in a certain country, chooses to intro- 
duce real places or real persons of that time, for 
the purpose of giving greater local truth to his 
sketch, he has an undoubted right to do it, for he 
does it at his own risk. Historic characters are, 
so to say, familiarly known to us, and the author 
who introduces them subjects his whole work to 
the sharper criticism of his readers. For if he 
draws the real character unlike life, all his own 
characters share the unreality. And if he draws 
him accurately he tests all the others. 

Thus in “ The Virginians,” when we are taken to 
Tunbridge Wells a century ago, although we are 
following the fortunes of a fictitious personage, our 
minds are full of our knowledge of the real p’ace 
and of the real persons who frequented it. When, 
therefore, Dr. Johnson, and Richardson, and Lord 
Chesterfield are introduced, it is only natural, and 
we believe in Harry Warrington and the Baroness 
Bernstein only the more heartily. If the author 
had taken us to hear a sermon from Dr. William 
Dodd, who was afterward executed for forgery, 
or to hear Oliver Goldsmith read a poem, it would 
have been not necessarily because he thought Dr. 
Dodd a good man or Oliver Goldsmith the greatest 
poet that ever lived, but simply from a dramatic 
desire to give reality to his story. It doesn’t follow 
from the fact that Miss Evans makes Dinah preach 
a Methodist sermon in ‘“ Adam Bede,” that she is 
therefore a Methodist or trying to inculcate Meth- 
odism. She may be so trying, but it is not proved 
by that single fact. 
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If the Lounger’s correspondent will allow him 
an alliteration, he would say that upon this view 


of the subject M. M.’s mind is muddled. 
- _ 


IS IT PECCAVI? 





J.B. accuses the Lounger of unwillingness to 
‘own up” about Louis Napoleon. He thinks him 
too tenacious of his opinion ; and is very sure that, 
according to the L.’s own statement, the amnesty 
ought to open | : 
But upon refi 


help him to do, to what was ake adil. he will 








s eves, 


ig, asthe Lounger will presently 





that it was much more than a single act, which 





was supposed to be able to re-establish or to create 
contidence in the Emperor's honesty. When the 
Lounger first went to Rome, the « ity was standing 
upon its head with delizht bee use the new Pope 
had declared an amne ! idry other things 
that looked well for to freedom. Ilow is it 
now ? 

The Holy Father, it appears, is 
or has sent, his soldiers—whom he | 
medal to commemorate the massacre of Perugia 
to subdue Bologna. And, Heaven willing! those 

soldiers will have to settle their little accounts with 
Garibaldi. ‘The papal amnesty was good in itself 
—as pea-blossoms are in May. But how if no 














pease come ? 

The Lounger does not deny the value of the am- 
nesty. It is doubtless a good thing, and many 
honest men, who have been for many a weary year 
unjustly deprived of their liberty, will come by 
their own again. The first sign of repentance in 
a thief is, doubtless, the restitution of the stolen 
property, even if it be sadly worn and sper 








restitution is not every thing, An ingenious pick- 
pocket will take your watch while he is penitently 
restoring your red pocket-handkerchief. 
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What the Lounger really said in 
was: 

** When, peac 
ence to construct 
lar government 
it may be—whier m unmuzzling 


France as wé 





press—recalling 
he loves it—« 
resent the real will of the people and honestly executing 

surveillance and re y 





a Legislature which shal 








its laws, when univers 
terror have ceased in ance, we shall heartily confess 
hat we have m yreciated the love of const 

freedom which animated Louis Napole - 








How much of all this has the Emperor done ? 


- _ —_ 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 





Ix a notice of L Hunt, last week, his essays 
were called the tinest since Addison's with the sole 
exception of Goldsmith. Of course, every lover 

f Charles Lamb, and the Lounger a 
was scandalized at seeing such an assertion. When 
ote the words he had in his mind only essay- 
urnals, like the Spectator, Wo ld, Connoisseur 
i », the Lounger ; and he hopes that 
lave ¢ xpl 1ined his probable mecanh- 


ong them, 
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A NEW DESIGN. 

; incessant progress of scientific and artis 

discovery and improvement is wonderful. Among 
the new designs which will appeal to the admira- 
tion of the public during the holidays will be 
Ehninger’s *‘ Autograph of Sketches,” which myste- 
rious expression means simply photographed etch- 





ings by our leading artists. 

By some chemical process a glass is prepared so 
that the artist etches upon it with his needle, and 
every copy obtained from the negative is, there- 
fore, really the work of the artist. Twelve of the 
eminent American painters have united with Mr. 
Ehninger in the work—Durand, Kensett, Leutze, 
Darley, and others—and the result is a series of 
the most exquisite and characteristic designs. 
They will be accompanied by apposite selections 
from American poets. 

Mr. Ebninger does not claim to have invented 
the process, but only to have developed it. ‘There 
can be no question of the intrinsic success of the 
pictures. ‘They are all entirely characteristic and 
valuable. 

illicit 
KARL RITTER. 

Tue great German geographer and friend of 
Humboldt lies very ill at his home in Berlin. 
He is old—in his eighty-first year—and in the 
order of nature we shall soon hear of his death. 

Of large and noble presence, with a venerable 
head flowing with white locks, a singularly sweet 
and humane expression of face, genial and gentle- 
manly, the Lounger well recalls the old Professor 
as he stood unfolding his theories and the results 

f his researches in the le en or ‘as he sat, 





wrapped in his huge dressing gown, by the side of 





his porcelain stove at hon He is the greatest 
living authority upon Physical Geography. His 
long life, which extends, as Humboldt’s extended, | 
over so momentous and troubled a period, has been | 
constantly devoted, as Humboldt’s was, to calm, | 
unwearied study. It is, happily, the tendency of 





, . , | 
wide and generous intellectual culture—not al- | 
} 

ways, however, as the career of Goethe shows— | 
to promote an active humane sympathy—an in- | 


telligent interest iu the progress of liberty. This 
was true of Humboldt, and it is equally so of his 
friend. When Karl Ritter dies, a great scholar 
ind a good man departs out of the world. 
—— —_- -_—___—__ 
‘THE NEW GOLD AND THE OLD CIVILIZA- 
TION.” | 


“ Detrorr, 1859. 


‘Dear Louncrr,—I must own that I have not read 
Mr. Buckle's * History of Civilization,’ and perhaps I have 
misapprehended your remarks on his theory in the Week- 
ly of last Saturday. Admitting, what he claims, ‘that the | 
earliest civilization of this continent was substantially 
the same as that of Asia,’ what is the legitimate infer- 
ence? Must we conclude that, on either continent, two 
independent races of men commenced an equal course, 

| 
| 


and that like causes produced like results? Such I sup 
to be your supposition of what Mr. Buckle supposes wl 
3 ppose that he would exclaim, ‘Of course.’ B 
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the hand! Ilere, iid he, recovering from his 
momentary admiration of nature here is a draw- 
ing of a pretty thing. A Hudson’s Bay trapper 
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which we fit on a pair of spectacles, to break the 
flesh line; and when the superstructure > com- 
plete, an artist puts in the complexion.” 
And eves ?’ I added, d eply interested 
‘* Eyes we do not do so much in,” he added, 
apologetically. ‘* There is M. Boisenou, from 


Paris, who travels with all the eyes of Eu pe— 











took place a few days after the public entry of the 
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from lack of Andalusia to the blues of Scan- 


Easily as possible,” he added pulling out a 
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however: you can wipe away a cold tear perfect- 
lv; but as the eye-ball itself is not sensitive, the 


flies sometimes walk about upon it, which looks 


“You must see a vast deal of maimed human- 
itv?” said I. ' 

“And vanity, too,” he replied “ie I am 
afraid I must leave you, as I re i lev-be- 
low-kt tw nd an arm wanting to see me 
in the v it oom, and there in the cab—we are 


near levée day, I suppose—is the Honorable Au- 
gustus Witherdman calling for his calves.” 
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OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Distribution of the Montyon Prizes.~Speech by M. 


Guizot.—The Abbé I 1.—Two good Women.— 


anis, A { 30, 1559 
Sixcr the breaking up of the Camp of St. Maur 


and the departure of the Court from Paris—which 


of Italv—the event of greatest interest in 





this gay capital has been the annual sitting of the 








Academy of France for the distribution of prizes 
ind 1 ] based upon the endowment of M. 
Montyon, for the encourage nt of a moral litera- 
tur und for rewardil deeds of activ Lu V0- 
f I'wo hours before the opening of the door 
of the Academy a vast crowd, cor loft 
Parisian society, 1 1 all appr ! to t 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF 


fully large within the last few years, and at the 
moment when the English journals come to us 
with the details of a case of subtle poisoning, which 
appalls us the more for the cool and refined cruel- 
ty which distinguishes it from more brutal mur- 
ders, the French historian impresses upon us that, 
though surrounded by fearful mysteries of sin and 
crime, so are there daily developments of noble 
virtues and heroic deeds, to the honor of nations, 
as of individuals. From the army, which has car- 
ried the name and influence of France beyond her 
borders, are reported salutary examples of cisin- 
terestedness, courage, generosity, sympathy, and 
sacrilice ; and from the remotest provinces, towns, 
and villages, the inhabitants generally, and the 
authorities, civil and ecclesiastic, unite in bearing 
testimony to the Christian virtues and deeds of 
charity that have distinguished certain persons ; 
and from these the members of the Academy have 
with ditliculty (so admirable were all) selected the 
recipients of this vear’s prizes, ’ 

In his address M, Guizot reminded his audience 
that, though Montyon lived in times of trouble, 
and witnessed all the tragedies of the Revolution— 
though, as a Royalist, his closest affections were 
wounded in the death of Louis XVI., he never lost 
faith in humanity, or his hope of a great moral fu- 
ture fur France. He also gave biographical sketch- 
es of some three or four of those who are this vear 
rewarded by the Academy; and these memoirs 
should be translated into all languages, for they 
illustrate the lives of individuals occupying an 
humble sphere, and fully justify the assertion that 
the privilege and power of being useful in our gen- 
eration is not the exclusive right of those blessed 
with education or wealth. 

In 1845 the AbLé Hallvin—who received the first 
prize—was vicar of a parish at Arras. ‘Touched 
with the ignorance and misery among the youth 
of his charge, the good abbé seld a small patrimo- 
nial property, and with the proceeds purchased an 
humble house, to which he removed, with twenty 
of the most destitute and abandoned children of his 
parish. In three years he had collected thirty-tive ; 
and unceasingly the good ablé toiled for his sheep. 
When questioned by friends as to his pecuniary 
resources, and warned of the impossibility of sue- 
cess, he replied, “It is a work of faith; if good, 
Providence will bless it.” The work was good, 
and has prospered, for at this time one hundred 
and seventy vonths are enjoving the affectionate 
discipline of Iallvin’s establishment, and two hun- 
dred others, who received its training, are now, as 
wives, mothers, soldicrs, mechanies, scattered over 
France, and (without one ¢ 
ness to the noble labors of Hallvin by their admi- 


Sception) bearing wit- 


, in return, has the reeom- 
for to him, if 


rable conduct, while he 
pense of the ir gratitude and love; 
near, they carry all their little cares and anxieties: 
or if at a distance, they, as with a parent, corre- 
spond, relying ever, and confidently, upon his ad- 
Vice and protec tion. 

To Anne Duré de Béchercl and Margaret Mon- 
nier were awarded the second and third medals, 
of two thousand five hundred francs each. Born 
peasants, and without other resources than those 
arising from their daily toil, they had both, while 
faithfully fulfilling all family duties, entitled them- 
selves to the thanks of France for their useful but 
unostentatious charities. Nine years since, Anne 
Duré, in visiting a poor woman, found her ill and 
stretched upon a bed, without linen or covering of 


FRANCE. 


try shows that with- 
in the past year thir- 
ty-seven families 
have received linen 
for the decent inter- 
ment of their de- 
ceased members. 

A medal was giv- 
en (value, 1500 fr.) 
to a poor shepherd- 
ess, who, having 
taught herself to 
read, and apprecia- 
ting all the happi- 
ness and moral ben- 
efit of knowledge, 
determined to be- 
come the instruct- 
ress of the poor of 
her neighborhood. 
For forty years she 
has labored gratui- 
tously, accepting 
but from a few a 
pittance to supply 
her simple wants. 

Widows, listen to 
this! No less than 
three have, on this 
received 
medals from the 
Academy. One, 
though left, by the 
death of her 
band, rich, and still 
in the prime of life, 
had founded an e-- 
tablishment for the 
education of poor 
girls—limiting the 
number always to 
thirty; and = over 
this she had presi- 
ded with the solici- 
tude of a mother— 
training her adopt- 
ed children for all 
the duties of life, 
and, like the Abbé 
Hallvin, extending 
to them, after they 
had left her, all the 
affectionate interest 
of a parent. An- 
other, the widow of 
a blacksmith, who 
had left her in com- 
fortable circumstan- 
ces, made of her 
home an asylum 
for abandoned or 
orphaned children, 
servants without 
places, poor travel- 
ers without resour- 
ces. Indeed, so gen- 
eral and admirable 
are her charities, 
that, in her own 
province, rich and 
poor have, as by 


occasion, 


hus- 





one consent, accord- 











any kind. From 
her humble home 
she supplied these 
necessities. But 
deeply impressed 
with the misery 
before her, she de- 
termined to devote 
her best energies 
to ameliorating the 
physical sufferings 
of her neighbors. 
Alone, she has car- 
ried out her design 
—begging, collect- 
ing from house to 
house old clothes, 
linen, bed furni- 
ture, provisions, 
and medicines ; 
washing, repairing, 
arranging with ad- 
mirable system and 
economy ; teaching 


herself to write, 
that she might 


keep a registry of 
all articles receiv- 
ed and distributed, 
until she has, by 
her individual ex- 
ertion, founded an 
establishment from 
which aid is ex- 
tended, far and 
near, to the sick, 
the infirm, and the 
poor, Even the 
dead are the sub- 
jects of her pious 
care, for her regis- 
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ed her the noble title of “ Za Dame du bon Dicu.’ 
Again: another, Margaret Deschamps—the widow 
of a mechanic, who died leaving debts—had for 
twenty years toiled unceasingly, practicing the 
most systematic frugality and self-denial, until she 
had liquidated every engagement of her deceased 
husband. Ah! ye strong-minded women! these 
are noble examples of what may be accomplished 
without trespassing on the rights of the other sex. 


THE WEBSTER STATUE. 

WE engrave herewith, from a photograph by 
Messrs. Whipple & Black, of Boston, the Webster 
statue, which has just been inaugurated in that 
city. The statue is by Powers. 

We condense from the Boston Saturday Gazette 
a brief sketch of this monument. 

On 27th October, 1852, the solid men of Boston, 
with the Mayor at their head, met together to take 
counsel how best they might testify their respect 
and veneration for the memory of Webster. It 
was determined to erect a statue; and, several 
thousand dollars having been collected for the pur- 
pose, a contract was made with the great Amer- 
ican sculptor, Hiram Powers, of Florence, for a 
bronze statue, eight feet high, to cost $12,000. 
The statue was cast and shipped for Boston in 1857. 
On the way the vessel foundered, and the statue 
was lost. It was fortunately insured, and on the 
strength of the money obtained from the Insurance 
Company a fresh contract was made for another 
statue by Powers, to cost, this time, $7000. This 





was cast, like the former one, from the sculptor’s 
moulds, by Signor Papi, bronze founder to the late 
Grand Duke, and arrived safely in Boston in Jan- 
uary last. 

Since its arrival the statue has been the subject 
of much animated discussion and bitter criticism. 
Many critics have declared it alike unworthy of 
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the artist and of the subject. All Boston has been 
in a fever about it. It has found, however, a com- 
petent and an ardent champion in the person of 
the Hon. Edward Everett, who came forward re. 
cently and addressed a public meeting on the sub- 
ject, vindicating Mr. Powers’s fidelity of treat- 
ment, and claiming for the statue a very high rank 
among works of art. Certainly, so far as general 
appearance goes, it seems a most admirable like- 
ness of the great expounder. 

It was inaugurated on Saturday last, in the 
Music Hall at Boston. Speeches were made by 
the Governor, the Mayor, and others ; after which 
an admirable address was delivered by Mr, Ey- 
erctt. sak 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF 
FRANCE. 

Portraits of the little boy on whose life so 
much hangs have more than once appeared in 
this journal. The last one we published repre- 
sented him in the costume of a corporal; we now 
show him in the full uniform of a sergeant of the 
Guards. 

Very few persons have ever had a biography at 
his age. He was born on 16th March, 1856, and is 
therefore now in his fourth year. He has already 
“served” nearly two years in the army; and 
though he has never been under fire, he has worn 
his uniform long enough to like it. When he is 
seven he will again be promoted, and will proba- 
bly assume the rank of Colonel of the Guard. At 
that age etiquette—whigh presumes a wonderful 
precocity in royal infants—requires that he should 
have a separate establishment, and that the wo- 
men of his present household should be dismissed. 
By such careful regulations does Imperial France 
educate her children and preserve the virtue of her 
women! 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York, 


TRUMPS. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
oe " 
CHAPTER LVI. 
A WARNING, 

Grice Piemer had strange dreams the night 
after Abel Newt's supper; and was very 
quiet for many days. Abel called the following 
evening to know how the ladies had borne the 
fatigue of the feast. Mrs. Plumer said, with 
smiles, that it was a kind of fatigue ladies bore 
without flinching. Miss Grace, who was sitting 
upon a sofa by the side of Sligo Moultrie, said 
that it was one of the feasts at which young 
women especially are supposed to be perfectly 
happy. She emphasized the last words, and her 
bright black eyes opened wide upon Mr. Abel 
Newt, who could not tell if he saw mischievous 
malice or a secret triumph and sense of release 


she 


in them. 

“Oh!” said he, gavly, “it would be too much 
for me to hope to make any ladies, and espe- 
cially young ladies, perfectly happy = 

And he returned Miss Plumer’s look with a 
keen glance masked in merriment. 

Slizo Moultrie wagged his foot. 

¢: There now is conscious power!’ said Abel, 
with a laugh, as he pointed at Miss Plumer’s 
companion. ; 

They all laughed, but not very heartily. 
There appeared to be some meaning lurking in 
whatever was said; and like all half-concealed 
meanings, it seemed, perhaps, even more sig- 
nificant than it really was, 

Abel was very brilliant, and told more and 
better stories than usual. Mrs. Plumer listened 
and laughed, and declared that he was certain- 
ly the best company she had met for a long time. 
Nor were Miss Plumer and Mr. Moultrie reluct- 
ant to join the conversation. In faet, Abel was 
several times surprised by the uncommon spirit 
of Sligo’s replies. 

“What is it?” said Abel to himself, with a 
flash of the black eyes that was startling. 

All the evening he felt particularly belliger- 
ent toward Sligo Moultrie; and yet a close ob- 
server would have discovered no oceasion in the 
conduct of the young man for such a feeling 
upon Abel’s part. Mr. Moultrie sat quietly by 
the side of Grace Plumer—*“ as if somehow he 
had a right to sit there,” thought Abel Newt, 
who resolved to discover if indeed he had a 
right. 

During that visit, however, he had no chance. 
Moultrie sat persistently, and so did Abel. ‘The 
clock pointed to eleven, and still they did not 
move. It was fairly toward midni rht when Abel 
rose to leave; and at the same moment Sligo 
Moultrie rose also. Abel bade the ladies good- 
evening, and passed out as if Moultrie were 
close by him. But that young man remained 
standing by the sofa upon which Grace Plumer 
was seated, and said quietly to Abel, 

** Good-evening, Newt!” 

Grace Plumer looked at him also, with the 
bright black eyes, and blushed. 

For a moment Abel Newt's heart seemed to 
stand still! An expression of some bitterness 
must have swept over his face, for Mrs. Plumer 
stepped toward him, as he stood with his hand 
upon the door, and said, 

* Are you unwell?” 

The cloud dissolved in a forced smile. 

“No, thank you; not at all!” and he looked 
surprised, as if he could not imagine why any 
one should think so. 

He did not wait longer, and the next moment 
was in the street. 

Mrs. Plumer also left the room almost imme- 
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diately after his de- 
parture, Sligo Moul- 
trie seated himself 
by his companion. 

**My dear Grace, 
did you see that 
look ?” 

“Yes.” 

**He suspects the 
truth,” returned Sli- 
go Moultrie; and he 
might have added 
more, but that his 
lips at that instant 
were otherwise en- 
gaged. 

Abel more than 
suspected the truth. 
Ile was sure of it, 
and the certainty 
made him despe- 
rate. He had risked 
so much upon the 
game! He had been 
so confident! Ashe 
half ran along the 
street he passed 
many things rapidly 
in his mind. Ile 
was like a seaman 
in doubtful waters, 
and the breeze was 


swelling into a gale. 
Turning out of 
Broadway he ran 


quickly to his door, 
opened it, and leaped 
up Stairs. 

To his great sur- 
prise his lamp was 
lighted, and a man 
Was sitting reading 
quietly at his table. 
As Abel entered his 
visitor closed his hook and looked up. 

“Why, Uncle Lawrence,” said the young 
man, ‘‘you have a genius for surprises! What 
on earth are you doing in my room ?” 

His Uncle said, only half smiling, 

** Abel, we are both bachelors, and bachelors 
have no hours. I want to talk with you.” 

Abel looked at his enest uneasily; but he put 
down his hat and lighted a cigar; then seated 
himself, almost defiantly, opposite his uncle, 
with the table between them. 

* Now, Sir; what is it?” 

* Abel, you are going too fast. You do not 
like me—that is natural. We are not like, and 
we can not like. But I am an older man, and 
I am vour father’s brother. I know nothing of 
his affairs; I know nothing of vour business. 
But I do know that no business can stand what 
and no life—and no char- 





you expect of yours 
acter.” 

Lawrence Newt spoke very calmly, and in a 
kind of vailed voice. Abel looked directly at 
him, and rather ostentatiously blew rings of 
smoke from his mouth. When his uncle had 
said so much Abel made no reply, but sat as if 
there were nothing for it but to listen; and he 
would listen as complacently as he could, 

“T don’t believe there is any body to warn 
vou, Abel, and I am a poor hand at preaching. 
But many a man might have stopped, if some- 
body had only told him from the outside what 
he was pretty sure of from the inside. We try 
to persnade ourselves to disbelieve what is not 
mentioned to us. I have watched your father 
and your mother. It is the most melancholy 
home I ever saw. I know nothing of your fa- 
ther’s affairs; he does not confide in me; and 
I am not here to pry into his secrets or yours, 
who are his partner. But I don’t believe his 
business is in a good way, and I know that you 
play high and often, and I know that you live 
ata more expensive rate than any young man 
in town.” 

Lawrence Newt paused a moment, and waited 
to hear if his nephew had any thing to say, 
Sut the young man still calmly puffed the smoke 
from his mouth, and calmly regarded his uncle. 

“Now Abel, you are not a fool. You know 
the inevitable results of certain courses. I want 
to fortify your knowledge by my experience. 
I understand all the temptations and excite- 
ments that carry you along. But I don’t like 
your looks, Abel; and I don’t like the looks of 
other people when they speak of you and your 
father. After all, we are of the same blood, 
Heaven knows its own mysteries! Your father 
and I were sons of one woman, That is a tie 
which we can neither of us escape, if we wanted 
to. Why should you ruin yourself ?” 

He Jooked at him amusingly for a few min- 
utes, 

*“ Can't we be friends? After all, men are 
men. We have, perhaps, more in common than 
we think. People get going in their own ruts, 
with their own cliques, and imagine more differ- 
ence from others than there really is.” 

As he spoke he saw the peculiar blackness in 
Abel’s eves, and his voice, as if discouraged, 
involuntarily fell into a dry formal tone as he 
ended. 

Abel half smiled and looked in the serious 
face of his uncle. 

“What have I done, Uncle Lawrence ?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t know what you 
are really doing now. But I see enough to 
alarm me. It is only common humanity that 
brings me here, Abel, for our relationship seems 
to be a mere ceremony, bating the instinct of 
which I spoke.” 

‘“‘ Did you come to propose any thing for me 
to do, Sir, or only to inform me that you con- 
sidered me a reprobate?” asked Abel, half-sneer- 
ingly, the smoke rising from his mouth. 

Lawrence Newt did not answer. « 

“Tam like other young men,” continued Abel, 
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‘<7 am fond of living well, of a good horse, of 
a pretty woman. I drink my glass, and I am 
not afraid of acard. Really, Uncle Lawrence, 
I see no such profound sin or shame in it all, so 
long as I honestly pay the scot. Do I cheat at 
cards? Do I lie in the gutters ?” 

‘“No!” answered Lawrence. 

**Do I steal ?” 

‘*Not that I know,” said the other. 

* Please, Uncle Lawrence, what do you mean, 
then ?” 

‘*T mean the way, the spirit, in which you do 
things. If you are not conscious of it, how can 
I make you? I can not say more than I have. 
I came merely—” 

“As a handwriting upon the wall, Uncle 
Lawrence ?” 

Lawrence Newt rose and stood a little back 
from the table. 

“Yes, if you choose, as a handwriting on the 
wall. Abel, when the prodigal son came to him- 
se/f, he rose and went to his father. I came to 
ask you to return to yourself.” 

“ From these husks, Sir?” asked Abel, as he 
looked around his luxurious rooms, his eye fall- 
ing last upon the French print of Lucille, fresh 
from the bath. 

Lawrence Newt looked at his nephew with 
profound gravity. ‘The young man lay back in 
his chair, lightly holding his cigar, and care- 
lessly following the smoke with his eye. The 
beauty and intelligence of his face, the indolent 
grace of his person, seen in the soft light of the 
lamp, and set like a picture in the voluptuous 
refinement of the room, touched the imagination 
and the heart of the older man. There was a 
look of earnest, yearning entreaty in his eyes as 
he said, 

** Abel, you remember Milton’s Comus ? 

The young man bowed. 

* Do you think the revelers were happy ?” 

Abel smiled, but did not answer. But after 
a few*minutes he said, with a smile, 

*T was not there.” 

‘*You are there,’’ answered Lawrence Newt, 
with uplifted finger, and in a voice so sad and 
clear that Abel started. 

The two men looked at each other silently for 
a few moments. 

* Good-night, Abel.” 

* Good-night, Uncle Lawrence.” 

The door closed behind the older man, Abel 
sat in his chair, intently thinking. His uncle's 
words rang in his memory. But as he recalled 
the tone, the raised finger, the mien, with which 
they had been spoken, the young man did not 
think of himself and his uncle. He looked around 
him, and seemed half startled and frightened 
by the stillness, and awe-struck by the midnight 
hour. He moved his head rapidly md arose, 
like a person trying to rouse himself from sleep 
or nightmare. Passing the mirror, he involun- 
tarily started at the haggard paleness of his 
face under the clustering black hair. He was 
trying to shake something off. He went uneas- 
ily about the room until he had lighted a match, 
and a candle, with which he went into the next 
room, still half-looking over his shoulder, as if 
fearing that something dogged him. He open- 
ed the closet where he kept his wine. He rest- 
lessly filled a large glass and poured it down his 
throat—not as if he were drinking, but as if he 
were taking an antidote. He rubbed his fore- 
head with his hand, and half-smiled a sickly 
smile. 

But still his eyes wandered nervously to the 
spot in which his uncle had stood ; still he seem- 
ed to fear that he should see a ghostly figure 
standing there and pointing at him; should see 
himself, in some phantom counterpart, sitting 
in the chair. His eyes opened as if he were 
listening intently. For in the midnight he 
thought he heard, in that dim light he thought 
he saw the Prophet and the King. He did not 
remember more the words his uncle had spoken, 
sut he heard only, 
‘*'Theu art the man! 
Thou art the man!” 

And all night long, 
as he dreamed or 
restlessly awoke, he 
heard the very same 
words, spoken as if 
with finger pointed, 
**'Thou art the man! 
Thou art the man!” 


—_—__»———_ 


CHAPTER LVII. 
BREAKERS, 

Lawrence Newt 
had certainly told the 
truth of his brother’s 
home. Mr. Boniface 
Newt had become so 
surly that it was not 
wise to speak to him. 
He came home late, 
and was angry if din- 
ner were not ready, 
and cross if it were. 
Ile banged all the 
doors, and swore at 
all the chairs. After 
dinner he told May 
not to touch the pi- 
ano, and begged his 
wife, for Heaven's 
sake, to take up some 
book and not to sit 
with an air of imbe- 
cile vacancy that was 
enough to drive a 


man distracted. He 
regularly read the 
Evening Post, and 


regularly pished at it 
as a dull, blundering, 











ridiculous newspaper—the best of all, but not 
fitfor the dops. He snarled at the servants so, 
that they went sbout the house upon tiptoe and 
fled his presence, and were constantly going 
away, so that Mrs. Newt passed many hours of 
the week in an Intelligence Office. "Mr. Newt 
found holes in the carpets, stains upon the 
cloths, knocks upon the walls, nicks in the glass- 
es and plates at table, scratches upon the furni- 
ture, and defects and misfortunes every where. 
He went to bed without saying good-night, and 
came down without a good morning. He sat 
at breakfast morose and silent; or he sighed 
and frowned and muttered and went out with- 
out a smile or a good-by. There was a pro- 
found gloom in the house, an unnatural order. 
Nobody dared to derange the papers or books 
upon the tables, to move the chairs, or to touch 
any thing. If May appeared in a new dress he 
frowned, and his wife trembled every time she 
put in a breast-pin. 

Only in her own room was May mistress of 
every thing. If any body had looked into it he 
would have seen that it was a thoughiful and 
elegant hand which arranged every thing, and 
often enough he would have seen a delicate 
girl-face, almost too thoughtful for so young a 
face, resting upon the hand, as if May Newt 
were troubled and perplexed by the gloom of 
the house and the silence of the household, 
Iler window opened over the street, and there 
were a few horse-chestnut trees before the house. 
She made friends with them, and they covered 
themselves with blossoms for her pleasure. She 
sat for hours at her window, looking into the 
trees, sewing, reading, musing, and as solitary 
as a fairy princess in a tower, 

Sometimes flowers came, with Uncle Law- 
rence’s love. Or fine fruit for Miss May Newt, 
with the same message. Several times from 
her window May had seen who the messenger 
was: a young man with candid eyes, with a 
quick step, and an open, almost boyish face. 
When the street was still she heard him half- 
singing as he bounded along—as nobody sings, 
she thought, whose home is not happy. 

Solitary as a fairy princess in a tower, she 
looked down upon the figure as it rapidly dis- 
appeared. The sewing or the reading stopped 
entirely ; nor were they resumed when he had 
passed out of sight. He did not once look up. 
He seemed to be no more conscious of any in- 
habitant of the house than a rabbit at the foot 
of a tree is conscious of a bird upon the bough. 
May Newt thought it strange that Uncle Law- 
rence should send such a messenger in the mid- 
dle of the day. He did not Jook like a porter. 
He was not an office-boy. He was evidently 
one of the upper-clerks. It was certainly very 
kind in Uncle Lawrefice. 

So thought the solitary Princess in the tower, 
her mind idly wandering from the romance she 
was reading to a busy speculation upon the re- 
ality in the street beneath her. 

The blind was thrown partly back as she sat 
at the open window. A simple airy dress, made 
by her own hands, covered her flower-like fig- 
ure. The brown hair was smoothed over the 
white temples, and the sweet girl-eyes looked 
kindly into the street from which the figure of 
the young man had just passed. If by chance 
the eves of that young man had been turned 
upward, would he not have thought—since one 
Sunday morning, when he passed her on the 
way to church, he was sure that she looked like 
an angel going home—would he not have 
thought that she looked like an angel bending 
down toward him out of heaven ? 

And it was not strange that Uncle Lawrence 
had sent him. For somehow Uncle Lawrence 
had discovered that if there was any thing to go 
to May Newt, there was nothing in the world 
that Gabriel Bennet was so anxious to do as to 
carry it, 

sut while the young man was always so glad 
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to go to Boniface Newt's gloomy nouse — for 
some reason which he did not explain, and 
which evea his sister Ellen did not know—or, 
at least, which she pretended not to know, al- 
though one evening that wily young girl talked 
with brother Gabriel about May Newt, as if she 
had some particular purpose in the conversation, 
until she seemed to have convinced herself of 
some hitherto doubtful poiut—vet with all the 
willingness to go to the house, Gabriel Bennet 
never went to the office of Boniface Newt, Son, 
& Co. 

If he had done so it would not have been 
pleasant to him, for it was per} etual field-day 
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Jetters. The junior partner lounged in his chair 
as if the office had been a eclub-room. ‘The | 
**Company” never ¢ ared. 
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** Father, I’ve ‘ust seen Sinker.” 

‘¢D)— Sinker!” 

“Come, come, father, let’s be reasonable! 
Sinker says that the Canal will be a clear case 
of twen " ‘r cent. per annum for ten years at 
least, and that we could afford to lose a cent or 
two upon the Bilbo iron to make it up, over and 
over again.” 

Mr. Abel Newt threw his leg over the arm of 
the chair and looked at his boot. Mr. Boni- 

















face Newt threw his head around suddenly and | 
fierce 1) 

“And what's Sinker’s commission? How 
much do you suppose he has to putin? How 


much stock will he take ?”’ 
1as sold out inthe Mallow Mines to put 
in,” said Abel, a little doggedly. 

** Are you sure ?” 

“‘He says so,”’ returned Abel, shortly. 

‘« Don’t believe a word of it!’ said his father, 
tartly, turning back again to his desk. 

Abel put both feet upon the ground, side by 
side, and rocked them upon the heels backward 
and forward, looking all the time at his father. 
His face grew cloudy—more cloudy every mo- 
ment. At length he said, 

“*T think we’d better do it.” 

His father did not speak or move. He scom- 
ed to have heard nothing, and to be only in- 








raising his voice, continued: 
** As one of the firm, 1 propose that we scll 





out the Bilbo and buy into the Canal.” 

Not a look or movement from his father. 

Abel jumped up—his eyes black, his face red. 
He took his hat and went to the door, saying, 

“T shall go and conclude the arrangement!” 

As he reached the door his father raised his 
eyes and looked at him.e The eves were full of 
contempt and anger, and a sneering sound came 
from his lips. 

** You'll do no such thing. 

The young man glanced sideways at his pa- 
rent. 

* Who will prevent me?” 

“TIT!” roared the elder. 

“*T believe I am: one of the firm,’ said Abel, 
coldly. 

“*You’d better try it!” said the old man, dis- 
regarding Abel’s remark. 

Abel was conscious that his father had this 
game, at least, in his hands. The word of the 
young man would hardly avail against a simul- 
tanevus veto from the parent. No transaction 
would stand a moment under such circum- 
stances. The young man slowly turned from 
tle door, and fixing his eyes upon his father, 
advanced toward him with a kind of imperious 
insolence. 

‘I should like to understand my position in 
this house,”’ said he, with forced calmness. 

“*Good God! Sir, a bootblack, if I choose!” 
returned his father, fierce “The unluckiest 
day of my life was when you came in here, Sir. 
Ever since the business has been getting more 
and more complicated, until it is only a ques- 
tion of days how long it can even look respect 
able. We shall all be beggarsina month. We 
are ruined. ‘There is no chance,” cried the old 
man, with a guerulous wail through his set 
teeth. “And you know who has done it all. 
You know who has brought us all to shame and 
disgrace—to utter poverty ;” and, rising fr ™ 
his chair, the father shook his clenched hands 
at Abel so furiously that the young man fell 
Lack abashed. 

“Don’t talk to me, Sir. Don’t dare to say a 
word,” cried Mr. Newt, in a voice shrill with 
anger. ‘ All my life has come to nothing. All 
my sacrifices, my industry, my efforts, are of no 
use. Iam a beggar, Sir; so are you!” 

He sank back in his chair and covered his 
face with his hands. ‘The noise made the old 
book-keeper outside look in. But it was no new 
thing. ‘The hot debates of the private room 
were familiar to his ear. -With the silent, sad 
fidelity of his profession he knew every thing, 
and was dumb. Not a turn of his face, not a 
light in his eye, told any tales to the most care- 
ful and sagacious inquirer. Within the last few 
months Mr. Van Boozenberg had grown quite 
friendly with him. When they met, the Presi- 
dent had sought to establish the most familiar 
intercourse. But he discovered that for the 
slizhtest hint of the condition of the Newt busi- 
ness he might as well have asked Boniface him- 
self. -Like a mother, who knows the crime her 
son has committed and perceives that he can 
only a little longer hide it, but with her heart 
breaking, still smiles away suspition, so the 
faithful accountant, who supposed that the crash 
was at hand, was as constant and calm as if the 
business were never before so prosperous. 

This scene was but a few days after Uncle 
Lawrence’s visit to his nephew. 

Abel Newt had now had two distinct warn- 
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is consumptive may be quite at ease, so long as 
he can persuade himself, while he takes cod-liver 
oil and wears flannel, that it is only his own 
fancy. But when two physicians ask him if he 
has made his will he may be sure that he has 
no time to lose. 

Abel Newt dined sumptuously that very day, 
1 very carefully that evening, and at 
eicht o'clock was sitting alone with Grace 

Plumer. The superb ruby was on her finger. 
But on the third finger of her left hand he saw 
a large glowing opal. His eyes fastened upon it 
with a more brilliant glitter. They looked at 
her too so strangely that Grace Plumer felt 
troubled and half alarmed. 

** Miss Grac e,”’ said Abel, in a low voice. 

The tone was significant. 

‘*Mr. Newt,” said she, with a half smile, as 
if she accepted a contest of badinage. 

**Do you remember I said I was perfectly 
happy ?” 

He moved his chair a little nearer to hers. 
She drew back almost imperceptibly. 

‘* remember you said so, and I was very glad 
to hear it.” 

‘Do you remember my theory of perfect hap- 
piness 

** Yes,” said Miss Plumer, calmly, ‘I believe 
it was perfect love. But I think we had better 
talk of ,omething else;” and she rose from her 
chair aad stood by the table. 

** Miss Plumer!” 

“Mr. Newt.” 

*‘It was you who first emboldened me.” 

**7T do not understand, Sir.”’ 

“It was a long time ago, in my mother’s con- 
servatory.” 

Grace Plumer remembered the evening, and 
she replied, more softly, 

‘*T am very sorry, Mr. Newt, that I flirted so 
foolishly: I was young. But I think we did 
each other no harm.” 

“No harm, J trust, indeed, Miss Gracg,” said 
Abel. “It is surely no harm to love; at least, 
not as I love you.” . 

He too had risen, and tried to take her hand, 
She stepped back. He pressed toward her. 

**Grace ; dear Grace!” 

“Stop, Sir, stop!” said his companion, draw- 
ing herself up and waving him back. ‘*1 can 
not hear you talk so, I am engaged.” 

Abel turned pale. Grace Plumer was fright- 
ened. He sprang forward and seized her hand. 

“Oh! Grace, hear me but one word! You 
kuew that I loved you, and you allowed me to 


come. In honor, in truth, before God, you are 


mine!” 

She struggled to release her hand. As she 
looked in his face she saw there an expression 
which assured her that he was capable of say- 
ing any thing, of doing any thing; and she 
trembled to think how much she might be—how 
much any woman is—in the power of a !esper- 
ate man, 

“‘Indeed, Mr. Newt, you must let me jo!” 

“Grace, Grace, say that you love me!’ 

The frightened girl broke away from him, and 
ran toward the door. Abel followed her, but 
the door opened, and Sligo Moultrie entered. 

“Qh, Sligo!” cried Grace, as he put his arm 
around her. 

Abel stopped and bowed. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Plumer. Certainly Mr. 
Moultrie will understand the ardor of a passion 
which in his case has been so fortunate. I am 
sorry, Sir,” he said, turning to Sligo, ‘*that my 
ignorance of your relation to Miss Plumer should 
have betrayed me. I congratulate you both from 
my soul!” 

He bowed again, and before they could speak 
he was gone. The tone of his voice that lin- 
gered upon their ears was almost like a hiss. It 
was a most sinister felicitation. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
THE LATEST FROM SAN JUAN. 

ADDITIONAL intelligence from the disputed territory 
of San Juan Island reaches us, ria San Francisco, by the 
Overland Mail. The report of the landing of another 
detachment of United States troops on the island is con- 
irmed. A company of sappers and miners was expected 
to arrive by the next vessel from Vancouver, and it was 
uaderstood that they would be set at work to erect forti- 
The Legislature of British Columbia had be- 
come gr ly excited at the condition of affairs. An ad- 
dress to Governor Donglass had been adopted, which 
called for active measures to expel the American forces; 
the Governor had been requested to embody a militia 
force: and a memorial to the Queen was in circulation tor 
signatures in Victoria, declaring the island to be British 
territory, and calling upon the Home Government to sus- 
tain its rights. 
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GOLD FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 

The most conclusive testimony to the existence of gold 
in the Pike’s Peak region of Kansas has just arrived at 
Leavenworth from Denver City, in the shape of $32,000 
in gold dust. This is the la amount yet received at 
one time, ‘The proposition for a State organization had 
been defeated, returns from eleven of the mining districts 
giving a majority of 1600 against it. This result is at- 
tributed by the J'imes to the opposition of the mining 
population to the lands of the region being brought into 
market for sale—a measure that would be the immediate 
result of the proposed organization. In consequence of 
the numerous depredations of thieves, a Vigilance Com- 
mittee had been organized, which had already banished 
several persons. 

SOUTHERN OPINION ON JUDGE DOUGLAS. 

The New Orleans Crescent commends, in very warm 
terms, the recent speech of Senator Clay of Alabama, for 
the spirit with which he denounces encroachments on 
Southern rights. jut it does not concur with him in 
the declaration that he will not vote for Judge Douglas 
even if he should be the nominee of the Charleston Con- 
vention. And it adds the following statement, which 
has considerable interest considering the quarter from 
which it comes: 

“We think we see through the motives of a large 
number of Southern Democrats of the fire-eating class, 
who are distinguishing themselves by avowing their hos- 
tility to Douglas. They probably believe, as we do, that 
Douglas is the only mar that can defeat Seward in 1860 
—they wish to drive him out of the Charleston Conven- 

















ings of something which nobody knew must hap- 
pen so well as he. A man who thinks that he 


tion to pave the way for the election of the arch-enemy 
of the South, in order to Jorce upon the Southern people 
| the alternative of abject submission to Abolition domin- 
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ation or a dissolution of the Union. In 1856 Senator 
Slidell stated unqualifiedly that the election of Colonel 
Frémont to the Chief Magistracy would be sufficient 
cause and ample justification for the South in breaking 
up the present Confederacy. How does he stand now? 
Does he hold to his original position? Would he dis- 
solve the Union if Seward was elected? He is potent in 
this commonwealth—he is noted as an enemy of Douglas 
—and seeks his political discomfiture! Does he, too, 
the ardent Southerner of 1856, seek to ruin the only man 
in the National Convention who has a prospect of success 
in the North, in order to compel the alternative above 
indicated." 
DEFALCATION IN A NEW YORK BANK. 
W. J. Lane, Jun., clerk in the Fulton Bank, has been 


of appropriating $60,000 from that 
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arrested on a chia 
bank. 

The modus operandi which Lane is charged with 
ve been this: He is charged with 
er that he was the agent of A. B. 
Dean & Co., of New rsey, and pretended to collect 
bills receivable in Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
These bills, it is supposed, he would enter on the books 
of the bank, to the eredit of his father, and when they 
were supposed to be realized, receive his father’s checks 
on the Fulton Bank for the proceeds. To prevent any 
discrepancy from occurring, it is supposed he made fic- 
titious accounts current with the banks in neighboring 
cities, which, in his capacity as clerk, enabled him to 
forward substitute accounts for those furnished by the 
the general book-keeper. He would sometimes leave act- 
ual bills receivable unchanged for a few days, sufficient 
to cover the deficiency, which would otherwise be shown. 
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representing to his f 
















HOW HE SPENT THE MONEY. 
In this way Lane may have been enabled to gratify his 
stes by keeping a mistress in magnificent 
porting fine horses and equipages on the av- 
Beginning with small embezzlements, he may 
have gradually become emboldened, and plunged into 
frauds by wholesale, He rented the house No. — West 
Nineteenth Street, in which Miss M.. his alleged mistress, 

















ly. This mansion he had fitted upin the most gorgeous 
nianner, and th: rein he kept his fair inamorata—it is said 
wits the knowledge of the mother, who lived with her 


daughter—appropriating some $3000, or more probably, 
for the expenses. The most fashionable establishments 
on Broadway were ransacked, it is said, to obtain rare 
diamonds and costly jewels for the adornment of his fair 
one’s person; and Lane, it is now alleged, might often be 
seen in co any with the partner of his guilt, driving on 
the Bloomingdale Road, and outshining almost all in the 
splendor of his turn- It is stated he had a livery 
establishment in Lexington Avenue, in which he kept 
four splendid steeds, whic cost upward of $6000, and 
also several carriages, w harness and trimmings to 
match. ‘To divert suspicion from himself a friend pre- 
tended to be the sole proprietor of this luxury, but Lane, 
it is alleged, was the owner de facto, or at least the part- 
Lane also silenced all suspicion, whenever it was 
at he wa- spending more money than his salary 
< would warrant, by giving out that he was receiv- 
ing a handsome remuneration for his New Jersey agency, 
and that he realized considerable by employing his leis- 
ure hours as a book-keeper. 

Iie al-o, it is said, dabbled in lotteries, He admitted 
to the ofticer who arrested him that he expended $1000 
one day for lottery tickets, and for two whole weeks he 
allowed himselfno less than $250 per diem for the same 
purpose. He says he was an extensive loser, having drawn 
but ce a prize, which was worth $3000. As an illus- 
tration of his extravagance it is asserted that a few weeks 
ago he had $10.000in cash, but at the time of his arrest 
not a cent of this remained, and he was unable to say how 
he had disposed of it. 
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RECOVERY OF THE JEWELRY. 

On last Monday the complaint was made against Lane 
by Mr. Joseph Kernochan, President of the bank, and 
Officer Ki of the Lower Police Court, arrested the ac- 
cused it ately after the closing of the bank. He 
was taken before Mr. Kernoc nd Board of Directors, 
and seeing it was idle to e his frand any longer, con- 
fesSed his guilt immediat e officer then went with 
him to the home of his mistress, West Nineteenth Street, 
where $7000 worth of diamonds and jewelry were sur- 
rendered to the officer by the lady at the request of her 
fallen paramour, These valuables consisted of a dia- 
mond cross which cost $1000, a pair of gold bracelets 
worth $470 each, five beautiful diamond rings, two pairs 
of diamond ear-rings, a gold watch, and other articles 
of smaller value. 











TERRIBLE DEATH OF A WOMAN. 

We read in the St. Louis Bulletin: “* This morning 
Mrs. Schnabel, a young creole, whose husband is engineer 
in Merrill’s drug mills on St. Charles Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth, went to that place, as usual, about nine 
o'clock, to carry him his breakfast. While Mr. Schnabel 
was eating, his wife stood near the machinery, conversing 
with him. There is a large upright shaft a few inches 
from the principal wheel that carries the machinery. 
Mrs. S. was standing near this, and bent over to pick up 
her husband's pipe. Her dress caught in the cogs of the 
wheel, and she was drawn in between it and the shaft. 
Her legs, arms, and back-bone were instantly crushed to 
atoms, The effect of the shock was so great as to break 
the machinery in several places. Her husband in vain 
tried to rescue her, and when the awful fact flashed upon 
his mind that she was dead, hia grief knew no bounds, 
Mrs. Sclinabel was an intelligent, industrious woman, 
aud much devoted to her husband and child.” 














PERSONAL. 

Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, is erecting on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue an art gallery, which is estimated to cost 
some two hundred thousand dollars. The gallery will 
be free, and will be managed by trustees appointed by 
Mr. Corcoran, 

Theodore Parker's last letter to the Liberator is dated 
** Neufchatel, Suisse, August 23." He says: “I think I 
am really getting better; certainly I am fatter and stron- 
ger than for a year past. But the cough contfnues—the 
voice is good for nothing—it is a little painful to talk at 
all. Professor Desor has a fine wood lot, and I work in 
it with a bill hook and light hatchet; pruning the trees, 
and cutting down bushes: and sometimes I take an axe 
and cut down a tree twelve or fourteen inches in diame- 
ter. I do not overwork, and have a good appetite.” 

Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston, has preached in six- 
teen Universalist churches in Maine this summer. 

A deputation, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Edgar, of 
Belfast, the Rev. Samuel Dill, of Ballymena, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Limerick, has arrived here in the 
Kangaroo, to appeal to the Christians in the United 
States for aid in behalf of domestic missions in Ireland. 
The Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D., of Belfast, is expected to 
join the deputation in about three weeks. We have no 
doubt it will be cordially received by all Evangelical 
Protestants in the United States. 

A lawyer named Peyton, living in Gallatin County, 
Kentucky, entered the house of a Mr. Lawrence of that 
place, and made dishonorable proposals to Mrs. Law- 
rence. She answered by discharging a pistol at him, 
which, however, did no damage. The next day she met 
him in the street, and again fired at him, blowing out 
one of his eyes. It is supposed Peyton will die. Law- 
rence was absent from home; and after shooting Peyton 
Mrs. Lawrence went to Indiana, declaring that she would 
never suffer herself to be arrested. 

We hear that Rarey, the horse-tamer, has a rival in a 
young lady of Westchester County, who has recently 
been exercising her wonderful powers on vicious horses 
with great success. 

In New Orleans the other day, at a big fire, a man 
named Jules Dreux, of Hook and Ladder Company No. 
2, being in danger of burning, saved his life in some mi- 
raculous manner, up6n the exact particulars of which 
the papers disagree, some saying that he jumped across 
the street to the roofs of the houses opposite, and others 
insisting that he came down a five-story ladder in three 
jumps. An honest Dutchman, who saw the whole affair, 
says that Jules took the ** grapple-rope,” fastened one end 
of it to the roof of the burning building, threw the other 
end, to whith was attached the iron grapple, across the 











street, canght it on the roof of the houses opposite, and 
hauled it taut. Having thus extemporized a tight-rope, 
he took a crow-bar for a balance-pole, and deliberately 
walked across, Where's Blondin’? 

The Pittsburg Chronicle says that Lieutenant James 
C. Chaplin, United States Navy, was married on Tues- 
day evening to Miss Mattie Harris. The bride was ap- 
pareled very simply and tastefully in white, one of her 
bridemaids in blue, and the other in red—.ogether rep- 
resenting the red white and blue of out aational bunting. 

Robert 8S. Peck committed suicide at New London, Con- 
necticut, by taking laudap=m, on the 16th instant. He 
purchased three ounces, and, it is supposed, took it at 
one draught. The cause assigned was the refusal of the 
step-mother of a young lady in Groton, to whom he was 
paying attentions, to marry her before the return of her 
father in November. It is said that on Thursday he pro- 
cured new clothes, and went to Groton for the purpose 
of marrying, and on being refused the assent of the mo- 
ther until the return of the father of the girl, he returned 
to New London, and after brooding over it, committed 
the deed. 

The London Racing Times says: “ Mr. Ten Broeck 
must feel highly satistied with his share of the Good- 
wood spoils, having won the stakes, Bentinck Memorial, 
and Nursery, and a large sum in bets likewise. The 
only winners of any consequence are Mr. Ten Broeck and 
his compatriot, Ha:lan, the owner of the other American 
team in this country, but the latter’s gains are only a 
little over £2000, We understand the total winnings of 
Mr. Ten Broeck, in stakes and bets, are very little short 
of £40,000." 

Dr. J. D. Foster, who came near killing Dr. Choppin, 
at New Orleans, in a pistol encounter, two weeks ago, 
was released from his bail bond last Friday week. Dr. 
Choppin declined to prosecute him, and no one else ap- 
peared against him. 

The Schenectady Star says that Dr. Nott, the vener- 
able President of Union College, is now able to walk out, 
and with more ease than at any previous time within the 
last ten years. It says that he now walks a quarter of a 
mile (from South to North College and back) with one 
cane, while he formerly required two. His late severe 
illness has not only entirely passed away, but has left 
him with more strength and in better health than before, 
though he is now in his eighty-seventh year, 

Mr. David Melville, of Newport, Rhode Island, is said 
to have been the first person to introduce the gas-light 
into this country. In the year 1813 he lighted his resi- 
dence in Newport, a factory in Pawtucket, and Beaver- 
tail liyht-louse in this way. 

Perley Putnam, Esq., the Street Commissioner of Sa- 
lem, though over eighty years of age, still superintends 
the public interests with remarkable punctuality and care, 
and wisely and well. 

Mrs, Blandina Dudley recently conveyed to two chil- 
dren of Rutger B. Miller all the property she possessed, 
reserving to herself only an annual income of $4000 dur- 
ing her life. The circumstances under which the paper 
was executed seemed to leave no doubt that Mrs. Dudley 
never intended such a disposition of her estate. Indeed, 
she denied ever having executed such a paper. Ex-Gov 
ernor King was chosen mediator, and after some nego- 
tiation it was agreed that Mr. Miller should assent to a 
revocation of the deed, he being paid $10,000 cash for the 
interest of his children. But this has now been upset by 
the refusal of Mrs, Dudley, acting by advice of couusel, 
to pay the $10,000, So the matter goes to the courts, 
where the lite of the old lady and the estate may both be 
exhausted, 

An offer of marriage has recently been made by the 
Duke of Rutland to the Princess Mary, sister of the Duke 
of Cambridge, which the latter, who no longer boasts of 
the charms of youth, is rather anxious to accept. Her 
consent, however, is not sufficient, as by the provisions 
of the Royal Marriage Act, passed some ninety years ago, 
in the reign of George IIL, no member of the reigning 
family can legally contract matrimony without the assent 
of the sovereign personally declared, and Queen Victoria 
objects to granting the requisite license. 

A Newport correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
says: ** Hon. W. C. Rives, of Virginia, having finished 
the proof-reading of his first volume of the * Lite of Mad- 
i~on,’ has gone hence to visit friends on the Hudson 
River.” 

The cowhiding of Mr. Messenger in Worcester by Mrs. 
Wheelock has been settled by the court fining the wo- 
man and her husband ten dollars each. 

Mr. Leutze, the artist, is at West Point, engaged on a 
painting of the capture of a cannon at Princeton, with 
Washington in the act of leading on his men, as he says, 
“ Now, boys, the day is our own!" 

Governor Morgan visited the Renssalaer County Fair 
on Friday last, and made a speech, in the course ot which 
he said: **I have been a farmer—a genuine, hard work- 
ing farmer—and it is in the hope that my voice will 
reach the ear of every young man present, that I assert 
there is not an individual in the County of Rensselaer 
who commenced earlier, labored harder, and had fewer 
advantages than I, prior to the age of seventeen; and if 
I have obtained any measure of success in life, it is en- 
tirely owing to habits inculcated, discipline practiced, and 
lessons learned on my father's farm." 

The Utica Herald thus describes Mr. Fernando Wood, 
of New York: 

**Fernando Wood is the Mephistophiles of politicians, 
He is the ‘mildest mannered man‘ that ever packed a 
caucus or got up a row. He is what boarding-school 
misses would call a ‘love of a man.' His form is slen- 
der, but faultlessly proportioned, his tread elastic to air- 
iness, and carriage graceful to the last degree. His fore- 
head is broad, without being massive, and his features 
regular, yet strongly marked. The general expression 
of his face is that of eternal placidity. He might have 
sat for the portrait of *‘ Oily Gammon,’ in * ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year;' and were it not for that pitiless eye and those 
closely-compressed lips, you might mistake him for a 
moral reformer or a Home Missionary Society agent. 
The face of Louis Napoleon is not more sphynx-like in 
its expression, Without the apparent dullness of the 
latter, it has all its inscrutability. We watched it nar- 
rowly during that terrible row at Syracuse, and except 
that it was a shade paler, you could not have known 
that a human passion had ever stirred it. He has, in 
an eminent degree, the elements of a successful modern 
politician. He is cool, intrepid, shrewd; a man who 
would stand head and shoulders above his Democratic 
rivals in the State." 

Mr. Ward, the United States Minister to China, was 
presented to the Imperial Commissioners on the 2d of 
June. He was attended by W. W. Ward, Secretary of 
Legation; §. Wells Williams, Interpreter to Legation; 
W. A, P. Martin, and W. Atchison, Interpreters, and 
George W. Heard, and James L. Lurman, Attachés. 
The party went into the City of Shanghai in sedan- 
chairs, carried by liveried Celestials, and escorted by the 
marines from the Powhatan and Mississippi, with a very 
good band of musiq 




















FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


TRIAL TRIP OF THE ‘*GREAT EASTERN.” 


WE read in the London Times of September 7: 

* At length, after having encountered every vicissi- 
tude to which a commercial speculation could be ex- 
posed, and endured every danger most calculated to test 
the strength and stability of the ship itself, the Great 
Eastern for the first time cast off her moorings yesterday 
morning, and in the course of a few hours was safely 
towed to Purfleet. 

“Mr. Atkinson, the pilot to whose well-known care 
and skill this noble vessel was intrusted, came on board 
the previous night, and his assistants soon after dawn 
yesterday. 2 

“Captain Harrison and the pilot took their places on 
the starbord paddle-box. Mr. Scott Russell remained on 
the bridge to direct the action of the engines, both of 
which (screw and paddle) were under steam. Captain 
Comstock, one of the ablest American navigators, who 
brought the General Admiral over to this country, stood 
aft to transmit directions to the men at the wheel, a8 
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Mr. Langley’s new steering apparatus was not completely 
fitted. 

** Precisely at a quarter past seven the Jast moorings 
were let go. The screw engines started first, working 
beautifully, without noise, heat, or even apparent vibra- 
tion; and when the paddle machinery came into play, a 
few revolutions sufficed to get her head round to the 
point required. : 

«Then was the order given to go ahead slowly, and for 
the first time the Great Eastern started into motion, and 
with the slow majestic beat of her huge paddles moved 
grandly down the river. 

HOW SHE STEERED, 


“The very first turn at Greenwich showed Captain 
Harrison and all the officers of the vessel that the great 
ship was as thoroughly under command as a river steam- 
boat, and that the only difficulty to be overcome, or rath- 
er to contend against, was her length in turning the 
sharp curves of the river at Greenwich, Blackwall, and 
Woolwich. 

“ The vessel's dranght was 21 feet 10 inches aft, and 
22 feet 3 inches forward—about the very worst trim in 
which she could have left her moorings, being down by 
the head 5 inches instead of some 5 feet down by the 
stern. ‘Twenty-three or 24 fect may appear no great 
depth of water, but when it is recollected that this was 
the minimum required at the turnings, and over a 
length of 800 feet, which is more than the breadth of 
the Thames at Westminster, it will be seen at once that 
these angles were at first regarded with a certain amount 
of anxiety and distrust. A few moves of the vessel, how- 
ever, showed that she was perfectly in hand. She steer- 
ed as easily as a wager-boat, and her engines were found 
capable of starting her into motion or arresting her prog- 
ress literally almost by the single movement of the hand. 


THE CRISIS AT BLACKWALL POINT, 

** Blackwall Point was, indeed, the turning point in 
the fortunes of the Great Eastern. The river at this 
place forms an acute angle, round which the tide sweeps 
with strong but most unequal force. The admirable 
manner in which Captain Harrison and the pilot, Mr. 
Atkinson, managed the ship, the power and regularity 
with which the engines worked, would, if left unob- 
structed, have soon got the vessel round this place. But, 
of course, right in the centre of the river, a bark (the 
Kinofisher) was moored, while a little beyond her lay a 
schooner in such a manner as effectually to block the 
*tairway’ down the stream. The tugs were signaled to 
get the Great Eastern’s head round, and tried to do so, 
but the strain was too much; at the most critical moment 
two of the hawsers parted, and for a few minutes the 
noble vessel was, beyond a doubt, in a perilous position, 
as the sweep of the tide was strong, and in an instant 
drove her toward shore. Nothing but the great power 
of her own engines saved her here, though it was a deli- 
cate matter to use them properly. It was necessary in- 
stantly to counteract the influence of the tide and get her 
head off shore; but, at the same time, to do so in sucha 
manner as would not give way enough to take her on 
shore on the opposite side of the river. Fortunately this 
was effected, fresh hawsers were passed to the tugs, the 
bark, the cause of all the peril, shipped her anchor, and, 
after an anxious delay of some ten or fifteen minutes, 
the Great Eastern worked slowly round and turned the 
point of danger.” 

She anchored that day at Purfleet. 


THE BIG SHIP BY MOONLIGHT. 


The same writer describes her that night: “It was 
not till night had fallen that the great ship was fairly 
left alone, and began swinging round to her anchor with 
the rising tide. The night was a little puffy, and seemed 
inclined to become more so, but the wind fell as the moon 
rose, and the weather eventually settled down into a dead 
calm. Ittook upward of an hour for the tide to turn the 
ship fully round, and at low water, as she lay across the 
river for a short time in turning, she might almost be said 
to have stopped the navigation with her colossal bulk. 
During the night she swung twice again, and by day- 
light was lying with her head fair for the resumption of 
her course down the river. It seems almost incredible 
that a ship of such a size could have swung in any part 
of the Thames, but only nautical men can appreciate the 
fact of her doing so in a strong tide-way with a single 
six-ton anchor, which was crossed an1 recrossed no less 
than three times without the chain fouling it or the an- 
chor being disturbed in its hold."’ 

THE TUGS CAST OFF, 

Next day the voyage was resumed. Gravesend was 
passed, and, in the language of the London 7imes re- 
porter, “the water began to change its tint from dirty 
black to muddy green, the cool air came fresher across 
the reaches, and those on board rejoiced at last at the 
long-wished-for approach of sea-water. 

‘* The transaction was marked in the usual disagreea- 
ble manner, by the boilers ‘ priming,’ as it is termed, and 
throwing showers of muddy water from the steam-pipes 
over all the deck. This unpleasant inanguration, how- 
ever, was soon over as sea-water was fairly gained, and 
preparations were made for casting off the tugs, and leav- 
ing the Great Eastern for once, and for all, upon her own 
resources. 

“The tugs were cast off the Chapman's Head, at the 
top of Sea Reach, the passenger's with the ship's band 
being assembled aft, and the crew forward. ‘The na- 
tional anthem was played as the smoky auxiliaries left 
her head to her own control, the passengers cheering 
from one end of the vessel, while the crew swarmed into 
the shrouds forward to return the compliment. Thus 
the tugs were let go, after having performed their ardu- 
ous duty, under the most difficult circumstances, in a 
way that commanded the admiration of the most expe- 
rienced pilots on board. As soon as the vessel was left 
to herself an increased amount of speed was got on her. 
This was done, not in the least with a view of testing her 
power, but literally only to give her good steerage way, 
aud move her engines easily. 


NER SPEED DETERMINED. 


“ Throughout the whole course down the river the pad- 
dle engines had never been moved at a greater speed 
than from four to six revolutions per minute, and the 
screw at from twelve toeighteen. In fact, neither engine 
was moved till it became actually necessary to assist the 
tugs. Yesterday, however, when our valuable little aids, 
which had realized the fable of the mouse and the lion and 
freed the Great Eastern from all her river toils, were cast 
adrift at Chapman's Head, more speed was put upon the 
vessel, and in ten minutes she set at rest forever all doubt 
as to her being the fastest vessel beyond comparison in 
the world. It has already been stated that the proper 
sea-going trim of the Great Eastern is a little over four 
feet down by the stern. Instead of this she ise present 
six inches down by the head, while her whole di aght of 
water is too light to allow the proper immersioa to her 
paddle floats, and no less than four feet of her screw 
blades are out of water. 

“Any one at all acquainted with steamships will see 
that an attempt at the real speed under such circum- 
stances was out of the question. Yet even in this trim 
enough was done to show the marvelous power which 
this vessel will possess when fully ready for sea. At -ea 
the Great Eastern is intended to work at twenty-five 
pounds of steam, the paddles going fourteen revolutions 
and the screw fifty-three. To-day the pressure of steam 
was under seventeen pounds, the paddles never actually 
reached nine revolutions, and the screw only twenty- 
seven. Yet even when not employing two-thirds of her 
power, and in the worst trim against a strong tide, she 
ran from the Lower Hope point to the Nore light-ship, a 
distance of fifteen statute miles, in two minutes under the 
hour. Calculating from this data, it will be found that 
working to her ordinary sea-going power will give her, 
even in her present trim, an average of from eighteen to 
nineteen miles an hour.” 

The London Post says: “Taking into consideration 
her insufficient immersion, and the consequent imper- 
fect working of the paddle and screw, her maximum 
speed may be calculated at nineteen knots or twenty- 
three measured miles an hour, being double the average 
vf any of the subsidized steamers.” 


NO VIBRATION OR SWELL. 
“During the time that the vessel was going at a speed 
of thirteen knots, or fifteen miles, the engines worked 





with an ease that, when their size and power are con- 
sidered, perfectly astounding. ‘There was scarcely 
any vibration on the vessel, and, as far as could be gath- 
ered from outward objects, one might much easier have 
imagined one's self writing in a Parisian salon than in the 
state-cabin of the Great Eastern flying down to the Nore. 
One thing connected with the vessel is as remarkable as 
her other characteristics, Even whea going thirteen 
knots an hour there was an utter absence of ‘swell’ in 
in her wake—even less, as far as could be judged from 
the deck, than is made by the ordinary penny steamers, 
and not one half as much as was thrown up by our own 
tugs. 





ABSENCE OF MR. BRUNEL, 

“There was but one drawback on the enthusiasm and 
happiness of those who were on board, which was caused 
by the absence of the eminent man to whom the concep- 
tion of the ship was due—Mr. Brunel. A severe illness 
prevented his being present at the first triumph of the 
grandest idea which has ever been originated in naval 
architecture.” 

THE START ON THE TRIAL TRIP. 

The following telegrams are the latest intelligence from 
the Great Eastern: 

“ Wuuirstan.e, Friday, Sept. 9, 9.30 a.m. 

“The Great Eastern got under way at 9.15 a.m., and 
proceeded under steam for Portland. 58. W., fresh, with 
rain.” 





“ Mancats, Friday, Sept. 9, ll a. 
“The Great Eastern is steaming grandly past Mar- 
gate. Distance, eight miles from shore.” 
“ Dear, Friday, Se; 
** The Great Eastern passed through the Downs at 1.30 
P.M. Wind W.S.W., strong, thick, with rain.” 
“ Doven, Friday, Sept. 9, 3.5 pot 
“Great Eastern passed at 2.45 r.m. Wiud W.5.W., 
Strong, thick, rain.” 
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ACCIDENT ON BOARD. 


On the afternoon of the 9th, when the Great Eastern 
was off Hastings, a feed-pipe casing in the forward fun- 
nel, which had been introduced on the ground of econo- 
my in heat and to keep the heat of the funnels from the 
cabin, exploded with terrific force, blowing the funnel 
into the air, and tearing to pieces the grand saloon and 
lower-deck cabins, through which the funnel passed, and 
otherwise doing great damage to the internal fittings. 

Great consternation prevailed on board, but prompt 
efforts were made to get at the unfortunate men in the 
engineering department, who were either buried in the 
rubbish or prostrated by the steam. 

Three firemen were found in a dying state, and soon 
expired, while eight others were injured, two of whom 
subsequently died. 

One fireman was lost overboard, having either fallen 
into the water or jumped into it to escape scalding. 

The injured men were generally progressing favorably, 
although two or three of them were in a precarious con- 
dition. 

The numerous guests on board had only quitted the 
grand saloon, through which the funnel passed, and in 
which they had been dining a few minutes before the 
explosion took place. © But for this, the consequences 
would have been most serious. 

The explosion is stated to have probably been one of 
the most terrific which a vessel has ever survived, and 
which none in the world could have withstood save a 
structure of such marvelous strength as the Great East- 
ern. She not only resisted it—her frame sustaining no 
injury whatever—but it made so little difference in the 
movements of the vessel that the engines were never 
once stopped till she reached Portland. 

INQUEST AND SURVEY, 

The Coroner's inquest was commenced at Weymouth 
on the 12th, and the evidence clearly showed the cause 
of the explosion to be— 

Firstly, the supply of the boilers through the water- 
jacket of the funnel was stopped because of a failure in 
the auxiliary pumping power. 

Secondly, a stand pipe, which acts as a safety valve, 
had in it a tap when the casing was hydraulically tested, 
and that tap was turned, apparently intentionally, so 
that the pipe was useless. 

The inquest was adjourned till the 17th. 

Prior to the accident the performance of the vessel 
was most satisfactory, and she was almost without motion 
while large vessels in her vicinity were pitching and toss- 
ing in a stormy sea. 

A survey of the vessel had been held, and estimates 
sent in to forthwith repair the damage at a cost of not 
more than £5000, the injury being far less considerable 
than was at first supposed. 

Little, if any, delay would take place in the departure 
of the ship on her first voyage, but a rumor prevailed 
that she would not proceed to Holyhead, but sail direct 
from Portland. 

The accident caused a slight decline’in the shares of 
the company, but did not influence the general confidence 
in the ship. 

BRITISH SENTIMENT ON THE NEW BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE, 

The London Morning Post has an editorial on the re- 
port that General Harney had taken possession of the isl- 
and of San Juan, or Bellevue, in Puget Sound. It con- 
siders it possible that another boundary dispute may arise, 
and says that the occupation of an island which is still 
sub judice is the exercise of a power to which the British 
Government can not tamely submit, and hopes that no 
concessions will be made which are inconsistent with the 
dignity of the country or tle security of the gold regions. 

ANOTHER BRUTAL FLOGGING. 

Another case of brutal flogging in the army has oc- 
curred in England. A private of the 90th Regiment, 
stationed at Canterbury, had pilfered a silver fork, and, 
instead of being indicted, as the common law would di 
rect, he was taken before his superiors, and ordered to be 
flogged. Fifty lashes was the sentence. After receiving 
twenty-five, he fainted; but, on his recovery, the lash 
was employed to inflict the rest. The unfortunate man, 
says a local paper, was conveyed to the hospital in a dan- 
gerous state. ‘There was even a rumor that he was dead, 
though, happily, it is unfounded. 


FRANCE, 
WHY THE EMPEROR MADE PEACE, 

The Moniteur publishes a long article explaining the 
reasons which caused the Emperor to conclude peace, of 
which the following is a summary: 

“The Emperor of Austria had promised to grant con- 
cessions on a large scale to Venetia, but requiring as a 
condition, sine qua non, the return of the Archdukes. 
The Emperor Napoleon accepted these conditions. It is 
easy to conceive that if, after the conclusion of the peace, 
the destinies of Italy had been intrusted to meu who had 
more at heart the future of their common fatherland than 
little partial successes, the aim of their endeavors would 
have been to develop and not to obstruct the consequences 
of the treaty of Villafranca, and then Venetia would have 
been placed in the same position as Luxembourg with 
Holland. The Archdukes will not be re-established by 
foreign forces; but that portion of the treaty of Villa- 
franca not being carried out, Austria will find herself 
freed from all engagements taken in favor of Venetia. 
Instead of a policy of reconciliation and peace, a policy 
of defiance and hatred will be seen to reappear, which 
will entail fresh misfortunes. Much, it would appear, is 
expected from a Congress, which we hail with all our 
wishes; but we strongly doubt that the Congress would 
obtain better conditions for Italy. It would not be right 
to ask from a great Power important concessions with- 
out offering equitable compensations. War would be the 
only way to resolve the difficulty; but Italy must be 
aware that one Power alone in Europe makes war for an 
idea, and that is France; and France has accomplished 
her mission.” 





THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

The Herald correspondent writes: ** The Emperor and 
Empress are busily taking the baths at St. Sauveur—the 
former makes his ablutions at seven, the latter at eight. 
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Ir the course of the day they make excursions in the 
neighborhood, and have already been twice to Baréges, 
where the Government propose to erect a military hos- 
pital. The Emperor takes great interest in the projected 
esiablishment, and has the plans submitted to him. It 
is said that his Majesty will order various constructions 
in the environs of St. Sauveur, but thus far only one op- 
eration is certain—the restoration of the old hermitage 
of St. Pierre, the ruins of which are opposite to the beau- 
tiful valley of Luz, The chapel there was formerly a 
place of pilgrimage, and the hermitage acquired a cer- 
tain degree of celebrity. The Emperor and Empress are 
ited with their new residence, ‘I have visited va- 
s parts of the Alps," said the former, ‘but I have 





never seen any thing so pretty as the valley of Luz.' 
he mountaineers of the neighborhood sing charmingly 









— ple pe . utterly ignorant of even the mechan- 
ical part of book lore, and with nothing save their ear to 
guide them in their knowledge of music, withal that they 
chant the songs of the country with a marvelous taste. 
\ ber of these peasants have been serenading their 





Majesties. The drawing-room in which the imperial per- 
sonages sat is on the ground-floor, and the moment the 
singers began the Emperor appeared at the door, shortly 
followed by the Empress. The Empress seated herself 
on a chair on the door-steps, with the ladies of honor be- 
hind her; and the Emperor, descending among the crowd, 
stood leaning against the wall. The peasants, a little 
awed by the imperial proximity, nevertheless acquitted 
theinselves exceedingly well, and their Majesties several 
times gave the signal of applause. One of the songs was 
a sort of cantata in honor of the imperial family, and a 
prayer to God to watch over the Emperor and the impe- 
rial Prince, which it contained, drew tears to the eyes of 
the Empress. When the singers had ceased, the by-stand- 
ers cried out with great enthusiasm, * Vive [ Empereur 
‘ Vive U Imperatrice! * Vive le Prince Imperial! The 
Empress then advanced to the singers, accompanied by 
the Emperor, and addressed to them her thanks and 
compliments." 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

IIe adds: “It seems to be a part of imperial policy 
just now to bring the outer world as much acquainted as 
possible with the future Napoleon IV. One day a grave 
statement is put forth of his Imperial Highness's view of 
the Italian war, in which a certain degree of sympathy is 
expressed for what he presumes are the unwashed and 
prayerless Austrians; another day he is confounding the 
doctors, the waiting-maids, and dames d'honneur by his 
pertinent inquiries as to the manner of keeping up their 
stockings; and now we are told that, with a walking- 
stick instead of a fusil, the petit caporal of the guard ex- 
ecutes his military manceuvres with such grace, prompt- 
itude, and martial fire that all the drill-sergeants are 
struck “of a heap;"’ and to prove infallibly what an Ad- 
mirable Crichton is in store for the imperial throne, it is 
stated that he already speaks English, Spanish, and Ger- 
man with as much facility as French, Pretty well this, 
for three years old! The authorities have filled up the 
measure of his Imperial Highness's accomplishments; for 
doubtless, independent of the languages above specified, 
he has an Attic idiom of his own, culled from all the rest, 
which in its way is more abstruse than either." 





LOUIS NAPOLEON'S FARM. 

We read in the 7ribune:; ** Louis Napoleon farms very 
extensively. In addition to the farms on the Crown 
lands and on estates which have been acquired for him 
in Sologne and Landes, he occupies, as tenant of the 
State, a vast tract in Cham] At the present time 
the extent of land farmed by the Emperor is about 50,000 
acres. The extent may be increased considerably at any 
time by reclaiming lands in his possession, but not in 
cultivation. The number of farms is twenty-six, and 
nine additional farms are to be formed in the course of 
the year and incoming spring, thus making thirty-five 
farms. The number of new steadings and those in course 
of erection is twenty. B ands farmed, there 








sesides the 
are grazings in the domains or parks of St. Cloud, Ver- 
sailles, Madon, St. Geri n, Champagne, Fontainebleau, 
tiarritz, Senart, Vincenn¢ Portions of these are 
in grass, and portions are forest. In addition to the es- 
tates at Sologne and Landes, the Emperor has purchased 
a property in the south of France, near to Bayonne, con- 
sisting of 2500 acres, which is being drained and put un- 
der cultivation. The lands were originally a morass; 
part is still to reclaim. It is understood that after the 
estate has been thoroughly improved it will be presented 
by the Emperor to the present Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Count Walewski. In the centre of the barren lands 
of Bretagne the cousin of the Emperor, Princess Bacioc- 
chi, is reclaiming an extensive estate out of heath. The 
whole lands farmed by the Emperor are being reclaimed 
and cultivated upon the systems the best suited for the 
character of the soils, climates, and situations. These 
farms are in different parts of France, and chiefly in the 
less improved districts." 
A FEMALE SWINDLER. 


The Paris correspondent of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis gives the following account of an extraordinarily 
clever and brilliant ** fast'’ woman, whose power of fas- 
cinating and beggaring men has been wonderful: 

** Among the young spendthrifts noticed in the jour- 
nals of the day is the name of a Prussian prince, Count 
or Baron Enchel, who has eaten up, in less than four 
years, a fortune of more than six million frances, all for 
the sweet eyes of a woman well known in Paris as the 
Marchioness of Paiva. The history of this woman is 
curious. She was observed in Russia, where she was 
born of Jewish parents, by a great pianist, who con- 
ceived for her a passion justified by her beauty, and 
above all, by her knowledge and intelligence. She 
spoke seven languages perfectly. The pianigg brought 
her with him to Paris, where he had the weakness to 
present her as a legitimate wife in society, and even ata 
court ball. At this ball she made such an impression on 
one of the princes of the Orleans family that she attract- 
ed him to the home of the man whose name she bore. 
Borne down by his excessive expenses, the artist quitted 
France for a time to mend his fortunes abroad. His 
companion, left at home during his absence, quitted it 
one fine nerning to follow Lord Ward, known in London 
by his conquests of this kind, The nobleman did not 
retain her long; he economized too much the wealth of 
which she was greedy. Returned to Paris in quest of a 
new position, which was the height « f her ambition, she 
encountered the young Marquis of Paiva, brother of the 
Portuguese Embassador, whom she so fascinated that he 
espoused her legally and religiously, promising her a 
million frances in e they should separate trom incom- 
patibility of temper. This eventuality was not long in 
coming. The new Marchioness could not consent to live 
in the heart of Portugal, whither her husband had taken 
her; so, after making useless efforts to retain her, he 
counted out the million and let her go. At the end of a 
year the million had vanished ; so the Marchioness was 
obliged to sell furniture, horses, and carriages, and to 
tuke refuge in furnished lodgings, where she spent her 
last cent. She had not the wherewithal to pay for a din- 
ner, when she met a friend, to whom she told her con- 
dition, and who offered her a meal at the Restaurant Le- 
doyen, in the Champs Elyrées. In the conversation at 
dinner she told him that here she would soon be a mill- 
ionaire or drowned; that this was her unchangeable res- 
olution and the vision of her slumber. While saying 
this she held in her hand a journal, and her eyes rested 
on an extract from a Prussian gazette, relative to the de- 
cease of a Prussian personage who left a fortune of ten 
to twelve millions to his two young unmarried nephews, 
She read this several times, became thoughtful, and four 
days afterward she left for Prussia, with a thousand francs, 
borrowed from her acquaintances. She was presented 
afterward, I know not how, to the eldest of the heirs. 
But he was a species of Nimrod herdsman, who had no 
passion but the chase. She addressed herself to the ca- 
det of the family. He, just coming from school, was of 
nature sweet and sensitive as that of his brother was 
rude. He was an easy prey; and hardly had the adroit 
huntress caught him in her toils than the death of his 
brother doubled his fortune. He followed his tempter to 
Paris, and surrendered himself to her with such aban- 
donment, that I have heard that young man, endowed 
nobly in body and mind—who knew all the antecedents 
of her who had seduced him—express his regret that she 
was not a widow, so that he could bestow upon her his 
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name, as he had his fortune. He was hardly twenty- 
eight years old, while she was over forty! He covered 
her with the rarest diamonds and pearls that could be 
} at for her a country seat near Paris, 
18 a princely chateau She gave every weck 
splendid dinners, but she had for guests only men, and 
this tormented her. Her ambition, when all else was 
satisfied, was to attract to her, by her splendid style of 
life, women who were not of the demi-monde, This im- 
possible thing caused her to blush amidst her opulence, 
Hoping to triumph over this obstacle by s: ftening the 
conscience of the public, sie commenced to build in the 
great avenue of the Champs Elysées a mansion which 
would be a wonder, The staircase is entirely of onyx 
and the dining-room of malachite. But the work has 
be en suspended, after an ex pense of two or three million 
francs, The poor rich man has come to the end of his 
millions, after reaching that of his illusions !"" 





GERMANY. 
TERRIBLE EXECUTION, 

A man named Voigt and his wife have, after a great 
delay, been executed at Brandenburg for having wur, 
dered, by means of phosphorus, a person named Schade- 
by whom they had been employed as laborers in that 
neighborhood. The crime, when committed, created a 
great sensation, and its punishment pow has likewise at- 
tracted much notice, as no execution had taken place 
there for nearly twenty-three years. In Prussia there is 
on such occasions no public exhibition of the criminals, 
but the extreme penalty of the law is carried into effect 
in the *‘inner court’ of the prison, in presence of a mag- 
istrate and his clerk, by whom a report of the proceed- 
ings is drawn up, and there are also present a delegate 
from the public prosecutor, two medical men, and a 
clergyman of the communion to which the convicts may 
have professed to belong, besides twelve citizens selected 
by lot trom the list of those who are qualified to sit on 
juries, who thus are supposed to represent the people. 
On the present occasion, as there is no * ‘nner court” in 
the prison at Brandenburg, the prisoners met their fate 
in one of the apartments of the jail. The woman, when 
the announcement was made that all wac ready, fell into 
a swoon, from which she did not recover, and in that 
state her head was laid on the block and severed from 
her body atone blow. The man was perfectly composed, 
and after repeating word by word a prayer offered up by 
the Lutheran clergyman who was present, he was be- 
headed in a moment, and an official intimation of what 
had taken place was immediately affixed to the corners 
of every street, that all might know that the demands ef 
the law had been fully satisfied. 

ITALY. 
THE DUCHIES, 

The National Assembly of Bologna, on the Tth, adopt- 
ed a resolution declaring that the people of Bologna de- 
sire annexation to the constitutional kingdom of Sardinia 
under the sceptre of Victor Emanuel. Bologna was il- 
luminated in honor of the event. The Assembly also 
authorized its President to present an address to the Em- 
peror Napoleon and King of Sardinia, expressing sym- 
pathies for Venetia, and offering to make peculiar sacri- 
fices in her favor. 

The National Assembly of Parma was opened on the 
7th with great solemnity. The Dictator Farini deliver- 
ed an address, in which he reviewed the history of the 
Bourbons, and terminated amidst cries of “ Vivi Victor 
Emanuel!” The city was en fete, 


CHINA, 
CAT DEFEAT THE EUROPEANS, 

The China mail arrived in London on S¢ ptember 14, 
bringing complete accounts of the Peiho affair, which re- 
sulted in the total defeat of the British forces, with no 
less than five gun-boais and about a third of the whole 
force engaged. 

The mouth of the river was effectually barred by iron 
stakes and booms. This bar was raked by the fire of the 
newly constructed forts on the other side of the river, 
mounting ninety to one hundred guns, 

Admiral Hope's appearance in the first instance was 
unmistakably pacific; « solitary man-of-war boat carried 
in his first message, the Fury and two gun-boats being left 
outside the bar while the rest of the squadron was lying 
thirty miles off. 

The embassadors finding no proper officers to receive 
them, decided to remove the bar and pass up the river. 

Six or seven hours, however, were spent in vain en- 
deavors to effect this, and during that time not a gun was 
fired from the forts, although the gun-boats were at a dis- 
tance of 500 to 700 yards only, aud some of them had got 
aground, 


or 





DETAILS OF THE BATTLE, 

At 1.30 p.m. the signal for action was run up, and the 
Opossum aud Plover pushed in close up to the first bar- 
rier. 

Suddenly, about 2 p.m., the guns in the forts opened 
fire, and the action became general, The fire of the Chi- 
nese, both in weight and precision, was such as was nev- 
er before experienced at their hands, 

In about two hours the fire of the Chinese began to 
slacken, and was soon afterward almost silenced, al- 
though every shot of theirs told, while the British guns 
did comparatively little damage to the mud walls, 

At about 5 p.m. the signal was made for the troops to 
land, and there were then no doubts ofa speedy vic tory. 
Just as the firet boat touched the shore the forts opened a 
perfect hurricane of shell, gingall, balls, and rockets, 
which mowed down the men as they landed. The ships 
threw in as heavy a covering fire as they possibly could, 
The enemy's fire continued so heavy, and the mud on 
landing being up to the knees, and sometimes to the waist, 
that out of one thousand men who landed, barely one 
hundred reached the first of the three wide and deep 
ditches which, after some five hundred yards of wading 
through the mud, presented themselves. 

Of the gallant few who got through the mud difficul- 
ties scarcely twenty had been able to keep their rifles 
or ammunition dry. Nevertheless, they boldly faced the 
ditches, and some fifty of them, including a crowd of 
officers, succeeded in getting as far as the third ditch. 
They would certainly have made a good attempt to scale 
the walls, but their ladders had either been broken by 
shot or had stuck in the mud. With the one ladder, 
however, which remained, ten devoted men sprang for- 
ward, three of whom were immediately shot dead and 
five wounded severely. A vertical fire of arrows, as well 
as a constant fusilade, was kept up on the select band 
who now crowded in the ditch, waiting, but in vain, for 
reinforcements, 

RESULTS OF THE ACTION. 

Orders were at last given to retire, and in effecting the 
retreat, probably more lives were lost than in advancing, 
as the Chinese, by means of blue lights, discovered the 
position of the men, and shot them down like birds. 
Many boats had also been smashed by shots, and there 
were not enough to take off the survivors. 

Several boats full of wounded were struck by the balls 
and swamped. 

The belief was universal throughout the squadrqn that 
Europeans manned the batteries as well as the Chinese. 
Men in gray coats, with elosely cropped hair and Russian 
features, were distinctly visible. ‘The whole of the forti- 
fications were evidently of European designing. 

The total number of killed and wounded on the side 
of the British was 464. 

The French had four killed and ten wounded. 

Of the Marine brigade one officer was killed and fifteen 
wounded; of the non-commissioned officers and men 27 
were killed and 127 wounded. 

Admiral Hope was omen ly wounded, as also were sev- 
eral other prominent officers i 

Some of the wounds are said to have been inflicted by 
Minié balls. . : 

The Americans towed up several boats into action, and 
after the action took out to their respective ships a num- 
ber of men, 
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THE DINING-ROOM OF THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, ON MADISON SQUARE. 
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LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM IN THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


We present our readers on the two preceding 
pages with views of the new hotel in Madison 
Square—entitled, we believe, the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel—to wit, the dining-room, the ladies’ drawing- 
room, and an exterior view. The building is an im- 
posing one, and efforts have been judiciously made 
to attract general attention te the new enterprise. 

As a hotel, the Fifth Avenue concern presents no 

striking peculiarities. It is very large ; it covers 
the whole of an irregular block on Madison Square. 
It is built of white marble; architecturally con- 
sidered it is not very handsome, but seems suit- 
able—that is to say, the space is econoniically and 
wisely used. The number of guests who can find 
a resting-place in the new hotel is large ; the num- 
ber of bedrooms is said to be 500, and the dining- 
room will seat, we were told, 600 persons. This 
latter feat would, we imagine, involve some crowd- 
ing. The room contains twelve tables, each of 
which appears to seat about twenty-five people : 
the total would thus be three, not six, hundred. 
But by substituting round for the present oblong 
tables, and curtailing the space allotted.to waiters, 
no doubt the number of guests might be very much 
increased. - The dining-room is very handsome— 
Jong, but so broad that its length is not conspicu- 
ous; the walls alternate windows and pier-glasses ; 
the show of silver and plate dazzling and agreea- 
ble. It is relieved by two subordinate eating- 
rooms-—one on either side—a breakfast and a tea 
room, both snug and comfortable. 

The drawing-rooms do not differ from those of 
the other hotels. They are furnished in the usual 
hotel style, with heavy masses of gilt wood, rich 
crimson or green curtains, extremely handsome 
rose-wood and brocatelle suits, rich carpets, and so 
forth; the whole presenting about as handsome 
and as comfortless an appearance as any one need 
wish for. But, as we said, in this respect these 
rooms differ in no material point from those of the 
St. Nicholas, the Everett, or any other first-class 
house. The only advantage they possess consists 
in a very fine view upon Madison Square. 

The bedrooms are the conventional chambers of 

first-class hotels. Beds, bedding, carpet, bureau, 
easy chair, etc., etc., all are the usual thing; all 
good and handsome of their kind. Many of the 
rooms are said to be provided with separate bath- 
rooms. Weexamined afew ofthese rooms. Most 
of them are provided with sets of rich brocatelle 
furniture—so glossy and apt to grow spotty that 
we can not conceive any human being comfortable 
in its presence. Where is the sane man or woman 
who wants to have furniture covered with light- 
blue brocatelle in his or her bedroom? Does any 
one suppose that William B. Astor or Commodore 
Vanderbiit sleeps surrounded by brocatelle? No, 
no; these persons and all other sensible people 
want in their chambers furniture on which they 
can lounge at their ease—furniture which they are 
not afraid of staining or spoiling by sitting upon 
it, or using it legitimately. If you are a Goth, of 
course, and don’t care about ruining other people’s 
property, you may go and stay at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel; you may with-your dirty boots, in one 
evening, ruin a carpet worth fifty dollars; with a 
muddy coat destroy a light-blue couch or easy 
chair which cost as much; and if you share the 
popular fancy for raising your feet above your 
head, you may destroy in doing so a couple of 
smaller chairs each worth twenty-five dollars. 
But if you are a Christian gentleman, you will 
shrink from such wanton destruction, and will, in 
the state chambers of the grand Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, sigh for a barn or a comfortable room in a 
country inn, where you can take your ease in your 
own way, without trampling brocatelle or Brussels 
tapestry out of shape and color. 

It is indeed high time that we Americans began 
to exercise a little common sense in this hotel mat- 
ter. We have bragged about our hotels till inno- 
cent foreigners have begun to believe that we were 
ahead of Europe in that particular; whereas, in 
fact, our hotel life is nothing but a sort of barbaric 
splendor which ruins hotel-keepers, and renders 
dwellers in hotels infinitely wretched. There is 
no point worth mentioning in which American 
hotels are not vastly inferior to the same class of 
establishments in Great Britain and France. 

In the first place, what can be more preposterous 
than to establish a fixed rate of fare at hotels? 
Big, fat, bloated, blustering Guzzle goes to the 
Astor House for a week, and, in virtue of his stand- 
ing and his paunch, gets a room near the dining- 
saloon—a large airy room, looking on the Park; 
with lounge, arm-chairs, pier-glasses, Brussels car- 
pet, and other furniture, all rich and luxurious; 
at dinner he eats paté de foie gras, and woodcock ; 
at breakfast he will have salmon at fifty cents a 
pound; at supper he has elaborate little dishes, 
which exercise an experienced cook for an hour or 
two, and cost nameless sums ; for all which Guzzle 
pays $2 50 per day. At the same time the Rev- 
erend John Jones arrives from his village to attend 
the May meetings. He is happy in the possession 
of a room under the tiles, which he shares with his 
presiding elder. He takes a cup of weak tea for 
breakfast and a small slice of beef at dinner; he 
has no supper. He employs no servants, four or 
five of whom are perpetually engrossed by Guzzle. 
Yet Rev. Jones pays the fixed $2 50 a day—not a 
mill less. Need we add that Guzzle swindles the 
inn-keeper of some $5 or $6 a day, while the Rev. 
J. Jones pays twice as much as he should ? 

Again, what a monstrous folly is this furnishing 
with rose-wood and brocatelle! Who among us 
wants to live, to lounge, to dandle his children, and 
to eat his daily dinner off sofas worth $200? Even 
the poor snobs, who, having made money, get this 
preposterous furniture into their houses, would be 
shocked at the idea of using it; they keep it for 
show, and live in holes and corners, basements, 
and extension-rooms, which are furnished with 
chairs and sofas and carpets fit for real use. We 
confess that we experienced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment when we discovered that the proprietors of 


the Fifth Avenue Hotel had fallen into the common 
error in this respect, and had furnished their hotel 
in such a manner as to entail enormous expense on 
themselves, and to preclude their guests from en- 
joving practical comfort. 

. "The ae will come when we shall have @.. 
in New York which shall be popular and profit- 
able. ‘These hotels will be plainly but solidly 
furnished; with such chairs, sofas, tables, carpets, 





and beds as men of means and reasonable habits 
have in their own houses, and use day after day ; 
without glittering gold and silk and varnish ; but 
with—what very few first-class hotels in New York 
now offer—a real substantial air of home comfort 
about them. Such hotels will not supply their 
guests with every delicacy of the season for the 
price of a plain beef-steak; nor will they charge 
the Rev. Jones what would keep Jones’s family 
for a week. They will give every man the food 
he wants, and charge him according to his appe- 
tite—Guzzle, $10 a day; Jones, 75 cents. Such 
hotels would soon be too small for their guests, and 
a fortune to their owners. 

Hotel-keeping in New York is not a profitable 
business. We understand that the leading hotels 
do not generally yield a fair return for the capital 
and skill invested, One of the most profitable, as 
we understand, is the Astor House, which the own- 
er, Mr. Astor, is said to have leased at a very low 
rent to Mr. Stetson, in order, as he is reported to 
have said, that the character of the house might 
be kept up. The other first-class houses are said 
to be very doubtful property ; sometimes profit- 
able, sometimes the contrary; fluctuating accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the people at large, 
and in consequence of the cardinal errors we have 
mentioned in our hotel system. 

We shall have at last to adopt the European 
system of feeding and charging ; and we can only 
regret that the proprietors of the new Fifth Avenue 
house, when they had so fine a chance of starting 
the new fashion, had not the courage to avail them- 
selves of it. Perhaps, however, they knew their 
own business better than their critics do. There 
may be a fondness among hotel-goers for broca- 
telle and rose-wood: our country friends may in- 
sist, when they visit the city, on splendors which 
no millionaire here thinks of needing. We shall 
see by-and-by. 





BABY SEAMSTRESSES. 


We take from the Englishwoman’s Journal some 
part of a record of experience that will tell some- 
thing new of London life to many of our readers, 
A dirty paper in a dirty window of a court adver- 
tised for several little girls, about five or six years 
of age, that were “kick” at the hemming. Other 
such papers had been observed, and the writer 
made up her mind to see the “‘little girls.” As- 
cent was made to a particular garret : 

‘It was a small and very wretched apartment, 
containing a bed and one chair, the seat of author- 
ity. There was no table, but there were three low 
forms, which were perpetually tumbling over, and 
on these forms were seated eleven ‘little girls;’ 
the four on the front form could hardly, any of 
them, have seen six years, one of them was ‘ go- 
ing of five.’ The four behind were about seven, 
perhaps, and there was one very well-behaved girl 
on the hindermost seat, who might be ten, and two 
others a year or two younger. The eldest girl had 
evidently all the fixing and all the responsibility, 
and was the only one among the number that had 
money remuneration ; she also had the ‘taking in.’ 
They were ‘on slops;’ the little things on the 
front form doing the hemming, while the others 
were steadily at work on ‘band and gusset and 
seam.’ Perfect silence was the rule, but the little 
hemmers were continually transgressing it. They 
all seemed in the utmost distress: one declaring, 
with many tears, that somebody had made her lose 
her needle ; the accused protesting that she ‘ didn't 
make her lose it, for she lost it her own self, and so 
that was a story that she had told.’ Then anoth- 
er complained that a neighbor had said ‘ she hadn’t 
done the most, and the neighbor wouldn’t meas- 
ure.’ The poor old woman had scarcely pacified 
them when the little girl ‘ going of five,’ a per- 
fectly cleanly, lovable, kissable little creature, 
burst forth with a most grievous lamentation, be- 
cause somebody behind had said that her ‘father 
was tyansported, and he wasn’t tyansported, be- 
cause he had gone in a bootiful sip.’ Hereupon the 
old woman threatened to ‘ bang’ the offender, and 
she confirmed the story of the ‘ bootiful sip.’ But 
the wicked girl continued to nod persistently as the 
little thing looked over her shoulder. ‘Then fol- 
lowed another burst of grief, for ‘she had said so 
again.’ 

‘* And now the old woman proceeded to execute 
her threat, to ‘bang’ the tormentor. The opera- 
tion was quite an orthodox, grandmotherly affair, 
after which there was a temporary silence. The 
little morsel, we were grieved to see, had hemmed 
nearly a yard of calico in the neatest manner, but 
all along there were crimson specks of blood, show- 
ing how sadly the little finger must have been 
pierced. In recompense for her industry, she was 
permitted for a few moments to contemplate the 
perfections of a new little pocket-handkerchief, on 
which was an inscription and illustration of ‘ Hoop 
de dooden do,’ and then her little eyelids drooped. 
Oblivion was gently stealing the image of the gro- 
tesque figure on the handkerchief and the image 
of the torturing shirt, and withdrawing all the 
dreary surroundings of misery. The expression 
of petulance and pain relaxed; she was asleep. 

** Intelligence of this fact was instantly reported, 
but the old woman graciously permitted her a few 
minutes, declaring that she was worth two of the 
informer, and would get her task done first. 

‘*For the making of the shirt of which this baby 
did the hemming, a whole day’s hard work of 
course, and which had also expended on it another 
day’s cruel labor on band, and gusset and seam, 
the old woman received twopence-halfpenny, or, in 





the phraseology of the trade, the little girls were on 





slops at half-a-crown a dozen. The mothers were 
out inthe city, most of them at least, at various kinds 
of employment, and were glad to have their children 
taken care of and taught to sew besides. The old 
woman made them each a mug of warm coffee dur- 
ing the day, and took care they didn’t eat all their 
victuals at once. They hadn't half enough to eat. 
We inquired how the good woman would find room 
for several additional hands. She explained that 
some of the older girls were going to work with 
their mothers; that the ‘hemmers’ would be pro- 
moted to ‘band,’etc. The little sleeper to be one 
of those so promoted. She wanted two or three 
‘little uns for the hemming, but they were always 
so slow at first, they did nothing but adjust their 
thimbles and lose their needles; they were more 
trouble than use at first ;’ however, they soon got 
to be useful, though it appeared that som. unprin- 
cipled mothers withdrew them as soon as they be- 
gan to be useful and could thread their own neec- 
dles. Indeed one hardly knew whether the poor 
old woman or the little seamstresses were most to 
be pitied.” 





WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE. 


WHEN we are all wise, Marvels of Science may, 
perhaps, content the common thirst for wonder- 
ment as well as it has heretofore been satisfied by 
curiosities of Superstition. Certain it is that the 
imagination claims its daily food, and demands 
wonderful facts, false or true—but in either case 
strange matter that is credited—as one part of its 
diet. Wonders will never cease out of the world. 
The greatest of philosophers and the most ignorant 
of village crones wonder alike, as they eat alike, 
only they do not feed from the same dishes. 

The superstitions of the country side, still vig- 
orous in many a farm and village throughout ev- 
ery British county, are the relics of a body of sci- 
ence that once rested on the names of Plato and of 
Pliny, and was cherished by philosophers in Eu- 
rope till about three hundred years ago. Much 
that appears most ridiculous in folk-lore may be 
traced back to its origin among all that was most 
learned in a by-gone day. ‘To study superstition 
seriously is worth while ; and in aid of those who 
would do so, a contemporary journal, that “‘ when 
found, makes note of” all the waifs and strays of 
knowledge scattered up and down the land, for the 
assistance and amusement of the learned, has for 
some years past been a gatherer of old wives’ tales. 
‘A volume of Choice Notes from Notes and Queries, 
taking folk-lore for its subject, now contains the 
pith of many thousand entries. From these noies 
we gather and arrange an illustration or two of 
this feature in our social history. 

Superstition deals with a man’s life before his 
birth, and does not part from him at death. To 
determine the sex of an unborn child, get help, if 
you want it, to eat up a shoulder of mutton at a 
supper ; hold the bladebone before the fire till it is 
so far charred that your two thumbs may be thrust 
in two places through the thinnest part; put a 
string through the two holes so made, and tie it in 
a knot; then hang the bladebone by the string 
upon a nail outside the house-door, and go to bed. 
The sex of the first person ignorant of the charm 
who enters in the morning will be the sex of the 
child in question. This was tried once in a house 
where the first comers were always women; but, 
on the critical morning, it was a remarkable fact 

that a man first entered, and, six weeks later, it 
was truly a man child that was born. 

To be born with a caul is lucky. A child born 
on Christmas Day, or in chime hours, will be able 
to see spirits. 

Born on a Sunday, a gentleman ; 

Born on a Monday, fair in face; 

Born on a Tuesday, full of grace; 

Born on a Wednesday, sour and grum; 

Born on a Thursday, welcome home; 

Born on a Friday, free in giving; 

Born on a Saturday, work hard for your living. 

A May baby’s always sickly. You may try, but 
you'll never rear it. Rock the cradle when the 
baby is not in it, and the child will die. Children 
with much down upon their arms or hands are born 
to be rich. A child that does not cry at baptism 
is too good to live. If several children are bap- 
tized together, and the girls are taken to the font 
before the boys, the boys will have no beards when 
they are men. Persons called Agnes always go 
mad. If a child’s finger-nails are cut before it is 
a year old, it will live to be a thief. If they want 
trimming within that age, they are to be trimmed 
by biting. If you wish well to your friend’s 
child, you must give it, when it first comes to 
your house, a cake, a little salt, and an egg. 
When a child has the thrush, say the Eighth 
Psalm over it three times daily for three days; or 
you may catch a duck, and hold its bill wide open 
in the child’s mouth. The cold breath of the duck 
will cause the disease slowly and surely to depart. 
Whooping-cough never will be taken by a child 
that has ridden upon a bear. When bear-baiting 
was in fashion this belief yielded a part of his in- 
come to the bear-owner. Roast mouse cures the 
measles. A consumptive infant should be carried 
through a flock of sheep as it is let out of the fold, 
early in the morning. The weaning of a child 
should begin on Good Friday. 

Between birth and death we may indulge in 
thousands of these fancies, which are still credited 
by some people in England. If I eat an egg, I 
must finish by making a hole in the shell, or the 
witches will sail out in it to wreck the ships; and, 
considering the price of eggs, I may refrain from 
burning egg-shells, because if I do so the hens 
cease to lay. If I have the cramp of nights, I 
may cross my shoes and stockings when I take 
them off, or put my slippers under the bed, with 
the soles upward. If I have a sty in the eye, I 
may pull a hair out of the tail of a black cat, and 
rub the tip nine times over the pustule. I may 
know that I am going to receive money if I find a 
spider on my clothes, and am not bound to accept 
Fuller’s moral to the saying. ‘‘ The moral is this: 
such who imitate the industry of that contemptible 





creature may, by God’s blessing, weave themselves 
into wealth, and procure a plentiful estate.” If I 
meet a white horse, I may know that I must spit 
atit. I may rejoice in having teeth set far apart 
because that makes me lucky and a traveler. If 
my keys, or pen-knife, or any steel thing that I 
have, will rust, in spite of any care, I may be sure 
that somebody is laying money by for me. I may 
know how lucky it is to find old iron and hoard up 
old pot-lids and horse-shoes discovered in the pub. 
lic road, by the fortune this thrifty habit accumu- 
lates. Seven years’ trouble, but no want, is the 
sentence I may hear mystically pronounced upon 
me if I*break a looking-glass. If my left palm 
itches, money goes out ; if the right, money comes 
in. 
Rub it ‘gainst wood, 
‘Tis sure to come good. 

If my knee itches, I shall kneel in a strange 
church ; if the sole of my foot, I shall walk over 
strange ground; if the elbow, I shall sleep with 
a strange bedfellow. If my ear tingles, I am to 
hear sudden news. If I shiver, or feel cold in the 
back, somebody treads over my future grave. If 
my cheek burn, som~hody talks scandal of me, 
If I hear a singing in my right ear, somebody 
praises me; if in the left ear, somebody abuses 
me, and I may punish him by biting sharply into 
my own little finger: in so doing I bite his evil 
tongue. If I have my clothes mended on my 
back, I am to be ill spoken of. At church I may 
take good heed of the preacher's text, knowing 
that all texts heard in church will have to be re- 
peated on the Judgment-day. If the clock strikes 
while the text is being given, death may be ex- 
pected in the parish. Of course I may know that 
it is unlucky to kill a cricket, because crickets 
bring luck to a house, but eat holes in the worsted 
stockings of those who destroy them. I may 
know, too, that if I kill a beetle it is sure to rain; 
that I must not let a feather-bed be turned on 
Sunday if I wish to keep my luck; that sneezing 
on Monday hastens anger, but that if I sneeze on 
Sunday morning fasting, I shall enjoy my own 
true love to everlasting. To dream about that 
lady, I must stick nine pins into the bladebone 
of a rabbit and put them under my pillow. So 
there arise now marvels concerning courtship : 

If an unmarried person happens to be placed at 
dinner between man and wife, that promises mar- 
riage within the year. When you first see the 
moon in the new year, take off one stocking and 
run to a stile, there you will find, tucked under 
your great toe, a hair of the same color as your 
lover's. The first egg laid by a pullet is the luck- 
iest thing a man can present to his sweet-heart. 
Men must never go courting on Friday. In some 
Lancashire villages they pursue home with poker 
and tongs and tin-kettle music whoever breaks 
this rule. If the fire burns brightly when it is 
poked, the absent lover is in good spirits. Per- 
sons about to marry., when they meet a male ac- 
quaintance, are desired to rub their elbows. 
When a newly-married couple first come home, 
bring in a hen and make it cackle. A maiden 
who desires to know which of her lovers really 
care for her, names each as she throws an apple 
pip into the fire; if the pip cracks, the love is 
hearty. <A girl shelling pease, when she finds a 
peas-cod with nine pease in it, must lay it on the 
threshold of the kitchen door: the first bachelor 
who crosses it will love her. Two people on the 
point of being married should first loosen all the 
knots and ties about their clothes and afterward 
proceed to fasten them again privately. Be sure 
when you get married that you don’t go in at one 
door and out at the other. Whichever sleeps first 
on the marriage night will be the first to die. So 
there arise now marvels concerning death : 

A wild bee, that is a bumble-bee, entering a 
room, gives warning of death. So does the crow- 
ing of a hen, so does the squeaking of a mouse 
behind the bed of a sick person. If the door of 
a hearse be closed before the mourners are all in 
the coaches there will be another death in the 
family. If a cow breaks into your garden there 
will be death in your house within six months. 
The gentleman who sends note of this supersti- 
tion adds the singular fact that it was made 
known to him by the breaking of three cows 
into his own garden, when an old house servant 
grieved that there would be three deaths in the 
family within six months—and there were. The 
third was that of a son-in-law, into whose gar- 
den, also, a cow broke some weeks before he died. 
Nobody can die on a bed in which there are any 
pigeon or game feathers. This is a wide-spread 
belief, easily confirmed to the ignorant by proofs 
like the following, which were adduced by a 
Sussex laborer against a skeptic: ‘ Look at poor 
Muster S——, how hard he were a dying; poor 
soul, he could not die ony way, till neighbor Put- 
tick found out how it wer. ‘Muster S ,’ says 
he, ‘ye be lying on geame feathers, mon, surely ;’ 
and so he wer. So we took’n out o’ bed and laid’n 
on the floore, and he pretty soon died then!” The 
last thing a man longs to eat seems to be pigeon. 
A very respectable farmer's wife being applied to 
for some pigeons which a sick man fancied he could 
eat, said, ‘*‘ Ah! poor fellow, is he so far gone? 
A pigeon is generally almost the last thing they 
want. I have supplied many a one for the like 
purpose.” Ifa pigeon is seen sitting on a tree, or 
enters a house, or from being wild grows tame, 
that is a sign of death. If any bird flies into a 
room and out again by an open window, that is a 
sign of death among the inmates of the house. The 
soul may be seen going out as a steam or a blue 
vapor about five minutes after death. Then every 
lock in the house, of*boxes as well as of doors, 
should be unfastened. It used to be thought that_ 
the first pains of.purgatory were inflicted by the 
squeezing of the soul between the hinges, and that 
leaving doors and lids unlocked and open caused to 
the departing a free, painless escape. The linger- 
ing look of a mother’s love upon a dying child pre- 
vents the fleeting of its soul, and the child strug- 
gles in vain to die till the compassionate eyes of 
the mother are averted. 
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That is an eye of holiness ; but there is also the 
evil eye, which causes death. An old woman had 
a rosary of lucky stones—that is to say, of stones 
with holes in them—hung up in her cottage. She 
owned unwillingly to a friendly lady that it was 
meant for protection against the evileye. ‘ Why, 
Nanny,” said the lady, “‘ you surely don’t believe 
in witches nowadays?” ‘No, I don’t say ’at I 
do; but certainly i’ former times there was wiz- 
ards and buzzards, and them sort o’ things!” 
“Well,” answered the lady, laughing, ‘‘ but you 
surely don’t think there are any now?” “ No, I 
don’t say ’at ther’ are; but I do believe in a yevil 
eve!” As to the old lady’s buzzards, there is a 
story in Yorkshire of an ignorant person being 
asked if he ever said his prayers, who repeated 
them as follows: 

“From witches and wizards and long-tailed buzzards, 

And creeping things that run in hedge-bottoms, 

, Good Lord deliver us!" 

Then again there are to be remembered, as part 
of the popular faith of the ignorant, the legends 
still attached to rocks, and streams, and churches. 
Breedon church, in Lincolnshire, stands alone on 
the top of a high hill, ‘with the village at its foot. 
They began building it within the village till they 
changed the site, because every night the stones laid 
during the day were carried up to the hill-top by 
doves. The site and name of Winwick church was 
decided by a pig who every night came crying wee- 
wick! wee-wick! and carried the stones in hismouth 
from the wrong place selected to the ground hallow- 
ed by St. Oswald’s death. The devil built the bridge 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, and the picturesque stones in 
the stream below are those which he was carrying 
in his apron When its string broke. At Peel, in 
the Isle of Man, a witch with a basin of water said 
once that the herring fleet would not return. Ev- 
ery ship was lost, and she was rolled down hill 
in a barrel set with spikes. The grass has never 
grown since on the barrel’s track, and to this day 
you may ‘see the mark all down.” The Welsh 
peasant hears spirit-hounds, the Cron Annwn, when 
the storm sounds over the mountains. Sometimes 
swelling like the bay of a blood-hound, the nearer 
they are to a man the less their voice, and the fur- 
ther the louder. The shriek of the Cyoeraeth is 
often heard. She is the hag of the mist, who sits 
in the mountain fog, with torn disheveled hair, 
lank arms and claws, long black teeth in her 
corpse-like face, and leathery bat’s-wings. Her 
name means cold grief, and her wail freezes the 
blood of those who hear it. Sometimes she flaps 
her wings against the window-pane, and means 
the name of one within who has been marked for 
death. It is this hag who cuts the torrent beds by 
dropping, when she is about to settle on a mourt- 
ain, the huge stones she carries in her cloak as 
ballast when she flies. In some parts of South 
Wales this hag has no sway, but it is Brenhin 
Llwyd, the gray king, who sits ever silent in the 
mist. There is a Welsh fairy, the Pweca, that is 
seen constantly upon the moor in the form of a 
handful of loose dried grass rolling before the wind. 
Even upon a wisp of dead grass will the fancy be 
set rolling. Miss Costello tells a Pyrenean legend 
which detects the spirit of the Lord of Orthez in 
two straws moving on the floor. 

The fancy must and will work. The whole 
world is full of wonders that reveal the divine 
glory and goodness. Life is full of strange prob- 
lems, of entanglements of love and enmity, of days 
of mirth and weeping, that engross attention from 
all powers of the mind and soul. While we are ig- 
norant we link religion to such fanciful opinions as 
those of which a handful has been shaken out on 
this leaf of paper. Teach folks a little better ; let 
their fancy, thriving upon diet wholesome and 
abundant, be the steady helper to them, that it 
may add its quickening influence to their pleasure 
and their work here, and become their hope for the 
hereafter. Superstition willsoon vanish. All that 
is poetry in folk-lore may abide while there is lit- 
erature in our country. As superstition, it de- 
grades: as poetry, it raises us. For, 

Shakspeare's self, with ev'ry garland crown'd, 

Flew to those fairy climes his fancy sheen, 

In musing hour; his wayward sisters found, 

And with their terrors drest the magic scene. 

From them he sung, when, ‘mid his bold design, 

Before the Scot, afflicted and aghast, 
The shadowy kings of Banquo's fated line 
Through the dark cave in gloomy pageant passed. 

But it is not worth while to drag a dying man 
out of his bed because we fancy he is lying upon 
game feathers, or to go into a church at midnight 
and steal a minute cutting of lead from each dia- 
mond pane of its windows, that we may make of 
such cuttings a heart of lead for cure of sickness. 
There is too much of the heart of lead, too little of 
the golden heart that brings men health, in such 
credulity. 7 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 


Sreecu is the familiar vent of human thoughts. 
But there are emotions so simple and overpower- 
ing that they rush out, not in words, but in elo- 
quent sounds. At such moments man seems to 
lose his characteristics, and to be merely one of the 
higher animals; for these when greatly agitated 
ejaculate, though they can not speak. 

Chere was something terrible and truly animal 
both in the roar of triumph with which the pur- 
Suers burst out of the thicket on our fugitives, and 
in the sharp ery of terror with which these latter 
darted away. The pursuers’ hands clutched the 
empty air, scarce two feet behind them, as they 
fled for life. Confused for a moment, like lions 





that miss their spring, Dierich and his men 





let Gerard and the mule put ten yards between 
them. Then they flew after, with uplifted weapons. 
They were sure of catching them ; for this was not 
the first time the parties had measured speed. In 
the open: ground they had gained visibly on the 
trio this morning, and now, at last, it was a fair 
race again, to be settled by speed alone. A hun- 
dred yards were covered in no time. Yet still 
there remained these ten yards between the pur- 
suers and the pursued. 

This increase of speed since the morning puz- 
zled Dierich Brower. But I think I understand 
it. When three run in company the pace is that 
of the slowest of the three. From Peter's house 
to the edge of the forest Gerard ran Margaret’s 
pace; but now he ran his own; for the mule was 
fleet, and could have left them all far behind. 
Moreover, youth and chaste living began to tell. 
Daylight grew imperceptibly between the hunted 
ones and the hunters. Then Dierich made a des- 
perate effort, and gained two yards; but in a few 
seconds Gerard had stolen them quickly back. 
The pursuers began to curse. 

Martin heard, and his face lighted up. ‘‘ Cour- 
age, Gerard! courage, brave lad! they are strag- 
gling.” 

It was so. Dierich was now headed by one of 
his men, and another dropped into the rear alto- 
gether. 

They came to a rising ground, not sharp, but 
long; and here youth, and grit, and honest living 
told more than ever. 

Ere he reached the top Dierich’s forty years 
weighed him down like forty bullets. ‘Our cake 
is dough,” he gasped. ‘‘ Take him dead, if you 
can’t alive!” and he left off running, and followed 
ata foot’s pace. Jorian Ketel tailed off next; and 
then another, and so, one by one, Gerard ran them 
all to a stund-still, except one, who kept on stanch 
as a blood-hound, though losing ground every min- 
ute. His name, if I am not mistaken, was Eric 
Wouverman. Followed by this one, they came to 
a rise in the wood, shorter, but much steeper than 
the last. 

‘“* Hand on mane!” cried Martin. 

Gerard obeyed, and the mule helped him up the 
hill faster even than he was running before. 

At the sight of this maneuvre Dierich’s man 
lost heart, and, being now full eighty yards be- 
hind Gerard, and rather more than that in ad- 
vance of his nearest comrade, he pulled up short, 
and in obedience to Dierich’s order, took down his 
cross-bow, leveled it deliberately, aud just as the 
trio were sinking out of sight over the crest of the 
hill, sent the bolt whizzing among them. 

There was a cry of dismay; and next moment, 
as if a thunder-bolt had fallen on them, they were 
all lying on the ground, mule and all. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tae effect was so sudden and magical that the 
shooter himself was stupefied fora moment. Then 
he hailed his companions to join him in effecting 
the capture, and himself set off up the hill: when 
up rose the figure of Martin Wittenhaagen with a 
bent bow in his hand. Eric Wouverman no soon- 
er saw him in this attitude than he darted behind 
a tree, and made himself as small as possible. 
Martin’s skill with that weapon was well known, 
and the slain dog was a keen reminder of it. 

Wouverman peered round the bark cautiously : 
there was the arrow’s point still aimed at him. He 
saw itshine. He dared not move from his shelter. 

When he had been at peep-bo some minutes his 
companions came up, and then, with a scornful 
laugh, Martin vanished, and presently was heard 
to ride off on the mule. 

All the men ran up together. The high ground 
commanded a view of a narrow but almost interm- 
inable glade. 

They saw Gerard and Margaret running along 
at a prodigious distance; they looked like gnats ; 
and Martin galloping after them ventre a terre. 

The hunters were outwitted as well as outrun. 
A few words will explain Martin’s conduct. We 
arrive at causes by noting coincidences; yet, now 
and then, coincidences are deceitful. As we have 
all seen a hare tumble over a brier just as the gun 
went off, and so raise expectations, then dash them 
to earth by scudding away untouched, so the Bur- 
gomaster’s mule put her foot in a rabbit-hole, at 
or about the time the cross-bow bolt whizzed in- 
nocuous over her head; she fell, and threw both 
her riders. Gerard caught Margaret, but was car- 
ried down by her weight and impetus. Thus in 
a moment the soil was strewed with dramatis per- 
sone. 

The docile mule was up again directly, and 
stood trembling. Martin was next, and looking 
round, found out there was but one in pursuit; on 
this, he made the young lovers fly on foot, while 
he checked the enemy as I have recorded. 

He now galloped after his companions, and when, 
after a long race, he caught them, he instantly put 
Gerard and Margaret on the mule, and ran by their 
side till his breath failed, then took his turn to 
ride, and so in rotation. Thus the runner was al- 
ways fresh, and long ere they relaxed their speed 
all sound and trace of them was hopelessly lost to 
Dierich and his men. These latter went, crest- 
fallen, back to look after their chief. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Lire and liberty, while safe, are little thought 
of: for why? they are matters of course. En- 
dangered, they are rated at their real value. In 
this, too, they are like sunshine, whose beauty men 
notice not at noon when it is greatest, but toward 
evening when it lies in flakes of topaz under shady 
elms. Yet it is feebler then ; but gloom lies be- 
side it and reveals its fire. Thus Gerard and Mar- 
garet, though they started at every leaf that rus- 
tled louder than its fellows, glowed all over with 
joy and thankfulness as they glided among the 
friendly trees in safety and deep tranquil silence, 
baying dogs and brutal voices yet ringing in their 
minds’ ears, 











But presently Gerard found stains of blood on 
Margaret’s ankles. 

“Oh, Martin! Martin! help! they have wound- 
ed her: the cross-bow !” 

**No, no!” said Margaret, smiling to reassure 
him. “I am not wounded nor hurt at all.” 

“‘ But what is it, then, in Heaven’s name ?” cried 
Gerard, in great agitation. 

‘Do not scold me, then!” and Margaret blush- 
ed, 

“‘ Did I ever scold you?” 

“No, dear Gerard. Well, then, Martin said it 
was blood those cruel dogs followed; so I thought 
if I could but have a little blood on my shoon the 
dogs would follow me instead, and let my Gerard 
win free. So I scratched my arm with Martin’s 
knife—forgive me! Whose else could I take? 
Yours, Gerard? Ah,no. You forgive me?” 

‘Let me see this scratch first,” said Gerard, 
choking with emotion. ‘There, I thought so. 
A scratch? I call it a cut-—a deep, terrible, cruel 
cut.” 

Gerard shuddered at sight of it. 

‘*She might have done it with her bodkin,” said 
the soldier. ‘‘Milksop! that sickens at sight of a 
scratch and a little blood.” 

“No, no. I could look on a sea of blood, but 
not on hers. Ob, Margaret! how could you be so 
cruel ?”’ 

Margaret smiled with love ineffable. ‘‘ Foolish 
Gerard,” murmured she, “‘ to make so much of no- 
thing.” And she flung the guilty arm round his 
neck. ‘As if I would not give all the blood in 
my heart for vou, let alone a few drops from my 
arm.” And the next moment, under the sense of 
his recent danger, she wept on his neck for pity 
and love; and he wept with her. 

“And I must part from her,” he sobbed; “we 
two that love so dear—one must be in Holland, 
one in Italy. Ah me! ah me! ah me!” 

At this Margaret wept afresh, but patiently and 
silently. Instinct is never off its guard, and with 
her unselfishness was an instinct. To utter her 
present thoughts would be to add to Gerard's mis- 
ery at parting, so she wept in silence. 

Suddenly they emerged upon a beaten path, and 
Martin stopped. 

“This is the bridle-road I spoke of,” said he, 
gravely, ‘“‘ and there away lies the hostelry.” 

Margaret and Gerard cast a scared look at one 
another. 

“Come a step with me, Martin,” whispered Ge- 
rard. When he had drawn him aside he said to 
him, in a broken voice, ‘* Oh, Martin! watch over 
her for me! She is my wife—yet I leave her. 
See, Martin! here is gold—it was for my journey ; 
it is no use my asking her to take it—she would 
not; but you will for her, will you not? Oh, 
Heaven! and is this all Icandofor her? Money? 
But poverty is a curse. You will not let her want 
for any thing, Martin? The Burgomaster’s silver 
is enough for me.” 

‘*Thou art a good lad, Gerard. Neither want 
nor harm shall come to her. I care more for her 
little finger than for all the world. And were she 
naught to me, even for thy sake would I be a fa- 
ther to her. Go with a tout heart, and God be 
with thee going and coming.” And the rough 
soldier rung Gerard’s hand and turned his head 
away. 

After a moment’s silence he was for going back 
to Margaret; but Gerard stopped him. ‘No, 
good Martin: prithee, stay here behind this thick- 
et while I—oh, Martin! Martin!” 

By this means Gerard escaped a witness of his 
anguish at leaving her he loved, and Martin es- 
caped a piteous sight, on which I myself would 
rather not dwell. He did not see the poor young 
things kneel and renew before Heaven those holy 
vows cruel men had interrupted. He did not see 
them cling together like one, and then try to part, 
and fail, and return to one another, and cling again, 
like drowning, despairing creatures. But he heard 
Gerard sob, and sob, and Margaret moan. 

At last there was a wild cry, and feet pattered 
on the hard road. 

He started up, and there was Gerard running 
wildly, with both hands clasped above his head, 
in prayer, and Margaret tottering toward him with 
palms extended piteously, as if for help, and ashy 
cheek, and eyes fixed on vacancy. 


He caught her in his arms, and spoke words of 
comfort to her; but her mind could not take them 
in; only at the sound of his voice she held him 
tight and trembled violently. 

He got her on the mule, and put his arm round 
her, and so, supporting her frame, which was now 
all relaxed and powerless, he took her slowly and 
sadly home. 

She did not shed one tear nor speak one word. 

At the edge of the wood he took her off the mule, 


and bade her go across to her father’s house. She 
did as she was bid. 

Martin to Rotterdam. Sevenbergen was too hot 
for him. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 

JoRIAN Ketrew came to Peter’s house to claim 
Margaret’s promise; but Margaret was ill in bed, 
and Peter, on hearing his errand, affronted him 
and warned him off the premises, and one or two 
that stood by were for ducking him; for both fa- 
ther and daughter were favorites, and the whole 
story was in every mouth, and the Sevenbergans 
in that state of hot, indiscriminating irritation, 
which accompanies popular sympathy. 

So Jorian Ketel went off in dudgeon, and re- 
pented him of his good deed. This sort of peni- 
tence is not rare, and has the merit of being sincere. 
Dierich Brower, who was discovered at ‘‘The 
Three Kings,” making a chatter-box drunk in or- 
der to worm out of him the whereabouts of Martin 
Wittenhaagen, was actually taken and flung into 
a horse-pond, and threatened with worse usage, 
should he ever show his face in the burgh again ; 
and finally, municipal jealousy being roused, the 
Burgomaster of Sevenbergen sent a formal missive 
to the Burgomaster of Tergou, reminding him he 





had overstepped the law, and requesting him to 
apply to the authorities of Sevenbergen on any fu- 
ture occasion when he might have a complaint, 
real or imaginary, against any of the townsfolk. 

The wily Ghysbrecht, suppressing his rage at 
this remonstrance, sent back a civil message to say 
that the person he had followed to Sevenbergen 
was a Tergovan, one Gerard, and that he had stolen 
the town records; that Gerard having escaped into 
foreign parts, and probably taken the documents 
with him, the whole matter was at an end; and 
that he should not think of molesting his friend 
Peter Brandt, now there was no longer any good 
to be gained by it. 

Thus he made a virtue of necessity. But in 
reality his calmness was but a vail: baffled at 
Sevenbergen, he turned his views elsewhere. He 
set his emissaries to learn from the family at Ter- 
gou whither Gerard had fled, and to his infinite 
surprise he found they did not know. This added 
to his uneasiness. It made him fear Gerard was 
only lurking in the neighborhood: he would make 
a certain discovery, and would come back and take 
a terrible revenge. From this time Dierich and 
others that were about him noticed a change for 
the worse in Ghysbrecht Van Swieten. He be- 
came a moody, irritable man, A dread lay on 
him. Hiseyes were forever casting furtive glances 
like one who expects a blow, and knows not from 
what quarteritistocome. Making others wretch- 
ed had not made him happy. It seldom does. 
The little family at Tergou, which but for his vio- 
lent interference might in time have cemented its 
difference without banishing spem gregis to a dis- 
tant land, wore still the same outward features, 
but within was no longer the simple happy family 
this tale opened with. Little Kate knew the share 
Cornelis and Sybrandt had had in banishing Ge- 
rard, and though, for fear of making more mischief 
still, she never told her mother, yet there were 
times she shuddered at the bare sight of them, and 
blushed at their hypocritical regrets: she could not 
help it. Catherine with a woman's vigilance no- 
ticed this, and with a woman’s subtlety said no- 
thing, but quietly pondered it, and went on watch- 
ingformore. The black sheep themselves, in their 
efforts to partake in the general gloom and sorrow, 
succeeded so far as to impose upon their father and 
Giles: Lut the demure satisfaction that Jay at the 
bottom of them could not escape these feminine 
eyes, 

That, noting all, secm'd naught to note, 

Thus mistrust and suspicion sat at the table, 
poor sulstitutes for Gerard’s intelligent face, that 
had brightened the whole circle, unobserved till 
now. As for the old hosier, his pride had been 
wounded by his son’s disobedience, and so he bore 
stiffly up, and did his best never to mention Ge- 
rard’s name; but underneath his Spartan cloak 
Nature might often be seen tugging ‘at his heart- 
strings. One anxiety he never affected to conceal. 
“If I but knew where the Loy is, and that his life 
and health are in no dangér, small would be my 
care,” would he say; and then a deep sigh would 
follow. (I can’t help thinking that if Gerard had 
opened the door just then, and walked in, there 
would have been many tears and embraces for him, 
and few reproaches, or none.) ‘ 

One thing took the old couple quite by surprise 
—publicity. Ere Gerard had been gone a week, 
his adventures were in every mouth ; and, to make 
matters worse, the popular sympathy declared it- 
self warmly on the side of the lovers, and against 
Gerard s cruel parents, and that old busy-body the 
Burgomaster, ‘‘ who must put his nose into a busi- 
ness that nowise concerned him.” 

One feeling in Catherine's mind was bitterly 
strong, and deprived an unfortunate young creat- 
ure of a sympathy that she lay longing for, though 
not daring to hope for it. 

** Mother,” said Kate, ‘it is all over the town 
that Margaret is down with a fever—a burning 
fever; her father fears her sadly.” 

‘Margaret? what Margaret?” inquired Cathe- 
rine, with a treacherous assumption of calmness 
and indifference. 

“Oh, mother! whom should I mean? Why 
Gerard’s Margaret.” 

‘*Gerard’s Margaret!’ screamed Catherine; 
‘how dare you say such a word tome? And I 
rede you never mention that hussy’s name in this 
house, that she has laid bare. She is the ruin of 
my poor boy: the flower of all my flock. She is 
the cause that he is not a holy priest in the midst 
of us, but is roaming the world, and that I am a 
desolate, broken-hearted mother. There, do not 
ery, my girl, I do ill to speak harsh to you. But 
oh, Kate! you don’t know what passes in a mo- 
ther’sheart. I bear up before you all; it behooves 
me swallow my fears: but at night I see him in 
my dreams, and always some trouble or other near 
him: sometimes I see him torn by wild beasts; 
sometimes he is in the hands of robbers, and their 
cruel knives uplifted to strike his poor pale face, 
that one would think would move a stone. Oh! 
when I think that while I sit here in comfort, per- 
haps my poor boy lies dead in some savage place; 
and all along of that girl: there, her very name is 
ratsbane to me. I tremble all over whem I hear 
it.” 

“I'll not say any thing, nor do any thing to 
grieve you worse, mother,” said Kate, tenderly; 
but she sighed. 

She whose name was so fiercely interdicted in 
this house was much spoken of, and even pitied, 
elsewhere. All Sevenbergen was sorry for her, 
and the young men and maidens cast many a pity- 
ing glance, as they passed, at the little window 
where the beauty of the village lay dying for love. 
In this familiar phrase they underrated her spirit 
and unselfishness. Gerard was not dead, and she 
was too loyal herself to doubt his constancy. Her 
father was dear to her and helpless; and, but for 
bodily weakness, all her love for Gerard would not 
have kept her from doing her duties, though she 
might have gone about them with drooping head 
and heavy heart. But physical and mental ex- 
citement had brought on an attack of fever so wWo- 
lent that nothing but youth and constitution saved 
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trary to all court precedents, com- 
menced the conversation—by roar- 
ing lustily for mercy. 

** Why, where is the peril, man ?” 
said the duke, looking all round, 
and laughing. 

“ Grace for an old soldier hunted 
down by burghers !” 

Now kings differ in character like 
other folk; but there is one trait 
they have in common: they are 
mightily inclined to be affable to 
men of very low estate indeed. 
These do not vie with them in any 
thing whatever, so jealousy can not 
creep in; and they amuse them by 
their bluntness and novelty, and re- 
fresh them with a touch of nature 
—a rarity in courts. So Philip the 
Good reined in.his horse and gave 
Martin almost a tte-a-téte, and Mar- 
tin reminded him of a certain bat- 
tle-field where he had received an 
arrow intended for his sovereign. 
The Duke remembered the inci- 
dent perfectly, and was graciously 
pleased to take a cheerful view of 

it. He could afford to. Then Mar- 
tin told his sovereign of Gerard's 
first capture in the church, his im- 
prisonment in the tower, and the 
maneuvre by which they got him 
out, and all the details of the hunt; 
and, whether he told it better than 
I have, or that the Duke had not 
heard so many good stories as you 
have, certain it is the Duke got so 
excited that, when a number of 
courtiers came galloping up and 
interrupted Martin, he swore like a 
costermonger,.and threatened, only 
half in jest, to cut off the next head 
that should come between him and 
a good story: and when Martin had 








her. The malady left her at last, but in that ter- 
rille state of bodily weakness in which the patient 
feels life a burden. 

Then it is that love and friendship by the bed- 
side are mortal angels, with comfort in their voices 
and healing in their palms. 

But this poor girl had to come back to life and 
vigor how she could. Many days she lay alone, 
and ihe heavy hours rolled like leaden waves over 
her. In her enfeebled state existence seemed a 
burden, and life a thing gone by. She could not 
try to get well. Gerard was gone. She had not 
him to get well for. Often she lay for hours quite 
still, with the tears welling gently out of her eyes. 

But one day waking from an uneasy slumber 
she found two women in her room. One was a 
servant; the other, by the deep fur on her collar 
and sleeves, was a person of consideration; a nar- 
row band of silvery hair being spared by her coif- 
fure, showed her to be past the age when women 
of sense conceal their years. The looks of both 
were kind and friendly. Margaret tried to raise 
herself in the bed, but the old lady placed a hand 
very gently on her. 

** Lie still, sweet-heart ; we come not here to put 
you about, but to comfort you, God willing. Now 
cheer up a bit, and tell us, first, who think you we 
are ?”’ 

“Nay, madam, I know you, though I never saw 
you before: you are the demoiselle Van Eyck, and 
this is Richt Heynes. Gerard has often spoken 
of you, and of your goodness to him. Madam, he 
has no friend like you near him now,” and she lay 
back, and the tears welled out of her eyes. : 

The good-natured Richt Heynes began to cry 
for company ; but her mistress scolded her, ‘ Well, 
you are a pretty one for a sick-room!” said she: 
and she put out a world of innocent art to cheer 
the patient: and not without some little success. 
An old woman that has seen life and all its trou- 
bles is a sovereign blessing by a sorrowful young 
woman's side. She knows what to say, and what 
to avoid. She knows how to soothe her and inter- 
est her. Ere she had been there an hour she had 
Margaret’s head lying on her shoulder instead of 
on the pillow, and Margaret’s soft eyes dwelling 
on her with gentle gratitude. 

‘**Ah! this is hair,” said the old lady, running 
her fingers through it. ‘Come and look at it, 
Richt !” 

Richt came and handled it, and praised it un- 
affectediy. The poor child that owned it was not 
quite out of the reach of flattery (owing, no doubt, 
to her not being dead). 


in sooth, madam, I did use to think it hideous; ! 


but he praised it, and ever since then I have been 
almost vain of it, God forgive me. You know how 
foolish those are that love.” 

“They are greater fools that don’t,” said the 
old lady, sharply. 

Margaret opened her lovely eyes, and looked at 
her for her meaning. 

This was only the first of many visits. In fact 
either Nargaret Van Eyck or Richt came nearly 
every day until their patient was convalescent : 
and she improved rapidly under their hands, ‘Richt 
attributed this principally to certain nourishing 
dishes she prepared in Peter's kitchen: but Mar- 
garet herself thought more of the kind words and 
eyes that kept telling her she had friends to live 
for. Her gratitude to her old friend was ardent 
and touching, and there was no mistaking its depth 
and sincerity. 





CHAPTER XXIX, 

Martin WITTENHAAGEN went straight to Rot- 
terdam, to take the bull by the horns. The bull 
in question was Philip the Good, duke of this, earl 
of that, lord of the other, Arrived at Rotterdam, 
he found the court was at Ghent. To Ghent he 
went, and sought an audience, but was put off and 
baffled by lackeys and pages. So he threw him- 
self in his sovereign’s way out hunting, and, con- 


done, he said, 

**St. Luke! what sport goeth on in this mine 
earldom—ay ! in my own woods, and I see it not. 
You fellows have all the luck.” And he was in- 
dignant at the partiality of Fortune. ‘Lo you 
now! this was a man-hunt!” said he. ‘J never 
had the luck to be at a man-hunt.”’ 

‘* My luck was none so great,” replied Martin, 
bluntly; ‘*I was on the wrong side of the dogs’ 
noses.” 

‘Ah! so you were: I forgot that.” And royalty 
was almost reconciled to its lot. ‘* What would 
you then ?” 

‘*A free pardon, your highness, for myself and 
Gerard.” 

** For what ?” 

‘** For prison-breaking.” 

**Go to: the bird will fly from the cage. ’Tis 
instinct. Besides, coop a young man up for loving 
a young woman? ‘These burgomasters must be 
void of common sense. What else ?”’ 

‘* For striking down the Burgomaster.” 

“Oh! the hunted boar will turn to bay. ’Tis 
his right, and I hold him less than man that 
grudges it him. What else?" 

‘* For killing of the blood-hounds.” 

The Duke's countenance fell. 

“Twas their life or mine,” said Martin, eager- 
y. 

“Ay! but I can’t have my blood-hounds, my 
beautiful blood-hounds, sacrificed to—” 

‘*No, no,no! They were not your dogs.” 

** Whose, then ?” 

‘* The ranger’s.” 

“Oh. Well, I am very sorry for him; but, as 
I was saying, I can’t have my old soldiers sacri- 
ficed to his blood-hounds, Thou shalt have thy 
free pardon.” 
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‘« And poor Gerard ?” 

“And poor Gerard, too, for thy sake. And 
moze: tell thou this Burgomaster his doings mis- 
like me; this is to set up for a king, not a burgo- 
master. I'll have no kings in Holland but one. 
Bid him be more humble, or by St. Jude I'll hang 
him before his own door, as 1 hanged the Burgo- 
master of what’s the name, some town or other in 
Flanders it was; no, twas somewhere in Brabant 
—no matter—I hanged him; I remember that 
much—for oppressing poor folk.” 

The Duke then beckoned his chancellor, a pursy 
old fellow that sat his horse like a sack, and bade 
him write out a free pardon for Martin and one 
Gerard. 

This precious document was drawn up in form 
and signed next day, and Martin hastened home 
with it. 

Margaret had left her bed some days, and was 
sitting pale and pensive by the fireside, when he 
burst in, waving the parchment, and crying, ‘‘A 
free pardon, girl, for Gerard as well as me! Send 
for him back when you will; all the burgomasters 
on earth daren’t lay a finger on him.” 

She flushed all over with joy, and her hands 
trembled with eagerness as she took the parch- 
ment, and devoured it with her eyes, and kissed 
it again and again, and flung her arms round Mar- 
tin’s neck and kissed him. When she was calmer 
she told him Heaven had raised her up a friend in 
the dame Van Eyck. ‘And I would fain consult 
her on this good news; but I have not strength to 
walk so far.” 

‘What need to walk? There is my mule.” 

“Your mule, Martin?” 

The old soldier, or professional pillager, laughed, 
and confessed he had got so used to her that he 
forgot at times Ghysbrecht had a prior claim, To- 
morrow. he would turn her into the Burgomaster’s 
yard, but to-night she should carry Margaret to 
Tergou. 

It was nearly dusk; so Margaret ventured, and 
about seven in the evening she astonished and 
gladdened her new but ardent friend by arriving 
at her house—with unwonted roses on her cheeks, 
and Gerard’s pardon in her bosom. 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS. 
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BOOK III. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GRINDSTONE. 


TreLtson’s Bank, established in the Saint 
Germain Quarter of Paris, was in a wing of a 
large house, approached by a court-yard, and 
shut off from the street by a high wall and a 
strong gate. The house belonged to a great 
nobleman who had lived in it until he made a 
flight from the troubles, in his own cook’s dress, 
and got across the borders. A mere beast of the 
chase flying from hunters, he was still in his 
metempsychosis no other than the same Mon- 
seigneur, the preparation of whose chocolate for 
whose lips had once occupied three strong men 
besides the cook in question. 

Monseigneur gone, and the three strong men 
absolving themselves from the sin of having 
drawn his high wages, by being more than ready 
and willing to cut his throat on the altar of 
the dawning Republic, one and indivisible, of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death, Mon- 
seigneur’s house had been first sequestrated, 
and then confiscated. For, all things moved so 
fast, and decree followed decree with that fierce 
precipitation, that now upon the third night of 
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the autumn month 
of September patriot 
emissaries of the law 
were in possession of 
~ Monseigneur’s house 
and had marked it 
with the tricolor, and were drinking brandy in 
its state apartments. ‘ 
A place of business in London like Tellson’s 


-place of business in Paris would soon have 


driven the House out of its mind and into the 
Gazette. For what would staid British respons- 
ibility and respectability have said to orange- 
trees in boxes in a Bank court-yard, and even 
to a Cupid over the counter? Yet such things 
were. Tellson’s had whitewashed the Cupid, 
but he was still to be seen on the ceiling, in the 
coolest linen, aiming (as he very often does) at 
money from morning to night. Bankruptcy 
must inevitably have come of this young Pa- 
gan in Lombard Street, London, and also of a 
curtained alcove in the rear of the immortal 
boy, and also of a looking-glass let into the 
wall, and also of clerks not at all old who danced 
in public on the slightest provocation. Yet a 
French Tellson’s could get on with these things 
exceedingly well, and, as long as the times held 
together, no man had taken fright at them, and 
drawn out his money. 

What money would be drawn out of Tellson’s 
henceforth, and what would lie there, lost and 
forgotten; what plate and jewels would tarnish 
in Tellson’s hiding-places, while the depositors 
rusted in prisons, and when they should have 
violently perished; how many accounts with 
Tellson’s, never be balanced in this world, must 
be carried over into the next; no man could 
have said that night any more than Mr. Jarvis 
Lorry could, though he thought heavily of these 
questions. He sat by a newly-lighted wood fire 
(the blighted and unfruitful year was prema- 
turely cold), and on his honest and courageous 
face there was a deeper shade than the pendant 
lamp could throw, or any object in the room dis- 
tortedly reflect—a shade of horror. 

He occupied rooms in the Bank, in his fideli- 
ty to the House of which he had grown to be a 
part, like strong root-ivy. It chanced that they 
derived a kind of security from the patriotic 
occupation of the main building, but the true- 
hearted old gentleman never calculated about 
that. All such circumstances were indifferent 
to him, so that he did his duty. On the opposite 
side of the court-yard, under an open colonnade, 
was extensive standing for carriages—where, in- 
deed, some carriages of Monseigneur yet stood. 
Against two of the pillars were fastened two 
great flaring flambeaux, and in the light of 
these, standing out in the open air, was a large 
grindstone —a roughly-mounted thing, which 
appeared to have hurriedly been brought there 
from some neighboring smithy or other work- 
shop. Rising and looking out of window at 
these harmless objects Mr. Lorry shivered and 
retired to his seat by the fire. He had opened, 
not only the glass window, but the lattice blind 
outside it, and he had closed both again, and 
he shivered through his frame. 

From the streets beyond the high wall and 
the strong gate there came the usual nizht 
hum of the city, with now and then an inde- 
scribable ring in it, weird and unearthly, as if 
some unwanted sounds of a terrible nature were 
going up to Heaven. : 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Lorry, clasping his 
hand, “that no one near and dear to me is in 
this dreadful town to-night. May He have 
mercy on all who are in danger !” 

Soon afterward the bell at the great gate 
sounded, and he thought, ‘They have come 
back!” and sat listening. But there was no 
loud irruption into the court-yard as he had 
expected, and he heard the gate clash again, 
and all was quiet. 

The nervousness and dread that were upon 
him inspired that vague uneasiness respecting 
the Bank which a great charge would naturally 
awaken with such feelings roused. It was well 
guarded within, and he got up to go among the 
trusty people who were watching it, when his 
door suddenly opened, and two figures rushed 
in, at sight of which he fell back in amazement. 

Lucie and her father! Lucie with her arms 
stretched out to him, and with that old look of 
earnestness so concentrated and intensified that 
it seemed as though it had been stamped upon 
her face expressly to give force and power to 1t 
in this one passage of her life. 

“ What is this!” cried Mr. Lorry, breathless 
and confused. ‘What isthe matter? Lucie! 
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Manette! What has happened? What has 
brought you here? What-is it?” f 

With the look fixed upon him, in her pale- 
ness and wildness, she panted out in his arms, 
imploringly, “‘Oh my dear friend! my hus- 
band!” 5 

‘Your husband, Lucie ?” 

‘ Charles.” 

‘‘ What of Charles ?” 

“ Tere.” 

‘* Here in Paris?” 

“ Has been here some days—three or four— 
I don’t know how many—I can’t collect my 
thoughts. An errand of generosity brought 
him here unknown to us; he was stopped at 
the barrier, and sent to prison.” 

['he old man uttered an irrepressible cry. 
Almost at the same moment the bell of the 
creat gate rang again, and a loud noise of feet 
and voices came pouring into the court-yard. 

‘‘ What is that noise ?” said the Doctor, turn- 
ing toward the window, 

‘Don’t look!” cried Mr. Lorry. ‘* Don’t look 
out! Manette, for your life, don’t touch the 
blind!” 

The Doctor turned, with his hand upon the 
fastening of the window, and said, with a cool, 
bold smile, 

“My dear friend, I have a charmed life in 
thiscity. I have been a Bastile prisoner. There 
is no patriot in Paris—in Paris? In France— 
who, knowing me to have been a prisoner in 
the Bastile, would touch me, except to over- 
whelm me with embraces or carry me in tri- 
umph. My old pain has given me a power that 
has brought us through the barrier, and gained 
us news of Charles there, and brought us here. 
I knew it would be so; I knew I could help 
Charles out of all danger; I told Lucie so.— 
What is that noise?” His hand was again 
upon the window. 

“Don’t look!” cried Mr. Lorry, absolutely 
desperate. “No, Lucie, my dear, nor you!” 
Ife got his arm round her, and held her, 
“Don’t be so terrified, my love. I solemnly 
swear to you that I know of no harm having 
happened to Charles; that I had no suspicion 
even of his being in this fatal place. What 
prison is he in?” 

“ La Force.” 

“La Force! Lucie, my child, if ever you 
were brave and serviceable in your life—and 
you were always both—you will compose your- 
self now to do exactly as I bid you; for more 
depends upon it than you can think or I can say. 
Tiere is no help for you in any action on your 
part to-night; you can not possibly stir out. I 
say this because what I must bid you to do for 
Charles’s sake is the hardest thing to do of all. 
You must instantly be obedient, still, and quiet. 
You must let me put you in a room at the back 
here. You must leave your father and me alone 
for two minutes, and as there are Life and 
Death in the world you must not delay.” 

“T will be submissive to you. I see in your 
face that you know I-can do nothing else than 
this. I know you are true.” 

The old man kissed her, and hurried her into 
his room, and turned the key; then came hur- 
rying back to the Doctor, and opened the win- 
dow and partly opened the blind, and put his 
land upon the Doctor’s arm, and looked out 
with him into the court-yard. 

Looked out upon a throng of men and women: 
not enough in number, or near enough, to fill 
the court-yard: not more than forty or fifty in 
all. The people in possession of the house had 
let them in at the gate, and they had rushed in 
to work at the grindstone; it had evidently been 
set up there for their purpose as in a convenient 
and retired spot. 

But such awful workers, and such awful work! 

The grindstone had a double handle, and 
turning at it madly were two men, whose faces, 
as their long hair flapped back when the revolu- 
tions of the grindstone brought their faces up, 
were more horrible and cruel than the visages 
of the wildest savages in their most barbarous 
disguise. False eyebrows and false mustaches 
were stutk upon them, and their hideous coun- 
tenances were all bloody and sweaty, and all 
awry with howling, and all staring and glaring 
with beastly excitement and want of sleep. As 
these ruffians turned and turned, their matted 
locks now flung forward over their eyes, now 
flung backward over their necks, some women 
held wine to their mouths that they might drink ; 
and what with dropping blood, and what with 
dropping wine, and what with the stream of 
sparks struck out of the stone, all their wicked 
atmosphere seemed gore and fire. The eye 
could not detect one creature in the group free 
from the smear of blood. Shouldering one an- 
other to get next at the sharpening-stone were 
men stripped to the waist, with the stain all 
over their limbs and bodies; men in all sorts of 
rags, with the stain upon those rags ; men devil- 
islily set off with spoils of women’s lace and silk 
and ribbon, with the stain dyeing those trifles 
through and through. Hatchets, knives, bayo- 
nets, swords, all brought to be sharpened, were 
all red with it. Some of the hacked swords 
were tied to the wrists of those who carried them 
With strips of linen and fragments of dress: 
ligatures various in kind, but all deep of the one 
color, And as the frantic wielders of these 
Weapons snatched them from the stream of 
sparks and tore away into the streets, the same 
red hue was red in their frenzied eves; eyes 
which any unbrutalized beholder would have 
given twenty years of life to petrify with a well- 
directed gun. 

All this was seen in a moment, as the vision 
of a drowning man, or of any human creature 
at any very great pass, could see a world if it 
Were there. They drew back from the window, 
and the Doctor looked for explanation in his 
friend’s ashy face. 

“ They are”—Mr. Lorry whispered the words, 


glancing fearfully round at the locked room— 
‘*murdering the prisoners. If you are sure of 
what you say; if you really have the power you 
think you have—as I believe you have—make 
yourself known to these devils and get taken to 
La Force. It may be too late, I don’t know, 
but let it not be a minute later!” 

Doctor Manette pressed his hand, hastened 
bareheaded out of the room, and was in the 
court-yard when Mr. Lorry regained the blind. 

His streaming white hair, his remarkable face, 
and the impetuous confidence of his manner, as 
he put the weapons aside like water, carried 
him in an instant to the heart of the concourse 
at the stone. For a few moments there was a 
pause, and a hurry, and a murmur, and the un- 
intelligible sound of his voice; and then Mr. 
Lorry saw him, surrounded by all, and in the 
midst of a line twenty men long, all linked 
shoulder to shoulder, and hand to shoulder, 
hurried out with cries of “Live the Bastile 
prisoner! Help for the Bastile prisoner's kin- 
dred in La Force! Room for the Bastile pris- 
oner in front there! Save the prisoner Evré- 
monde at La Force!” and a thousand answer- 
ing shouts. 

He closed the lattice again with a fluttering 
heart, closed the window and the curtain, hast- 
ened to Lucie, and told her that her father was 
assisted by the people, and gone in search of 
her husband. He found her child and Miss 
Pross with her; but it never occurred to him 
to be surprised by their appearance until a long 
time afterward, when he sat watching them in 
such quiet as the night knew. 

Lucie had by that time fallen into a stupor 
on the floor at his feet, clinging to his hand. 
Miss Pross had laid the child down on his own 








bed, and her head had gradually fallen on the 
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wife of an emigrant prisoner under the Bank 
roof. His own possessions, safety, life, he 
would have hazarded for Lucie and her child, 
without a moment’s hesitation; but the great 
trust he held was not his own, and as to that 
business charge he was a strict man of busi- 
ness, 

At first his mind reverted to Defarge, and he 
thought of finding out the wine-shop again, and 
taking counsel with its master in reference to 
the safest dwelling-place in the distracted state 
of the city. But the same consideration that 
suggested him repudiated him: he lived in the 
most violent Quarter, and doubtless was influ- 
ential there, and deep in its dangerous work- 
ings. 

Noon coming, and the Doctor not returning, 
and every minute’s delay tending to compro- 
mise Tellson’s, Mr. Lorry advised with Lucie. 
She said that her father had spoken of hiring a 
lodging for a short term in that Quarter near 
the Banking-house. As there was no business 
objection to this, and as he foresaw that even 
if it were all well with Charles, and he were to 
be released, he could not hope to leave the city, 
Mr. Lorry went out in quest of such a lodging, 
and found a suitable one, high up in a removed 
by-street, where the closed blinds in all the oth- 
er windows of a high, melancholy square of 
buildings marked deserted homes. 

To this lodging he at once removed Lucie 
and her child, and Miss Pross — giving them 
what comfort he could, and much more than 
he had himself. He left Jerry with them, as a 
figure to fill a door-way that would bear con- 
siderable knocking on the head, and returned 
to his own occupations. A disturbed and dole- 
ful mind he brought to bear upon them, and 
slowly and heavily the day lagged on with him. 
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“BUT SUCII AWFUL WORKERS, AND SUCH AWFUL WORK!” 


pillow beside her pretty charge. Oh the long, 
long night, with the moans of the poor wife, and 
oh the long, long night, with no return of her 
father, and no tidings! 

Twice more, in the darkness, the bell at the 
great gate sounded, and the irruption was re- 
peated, and the grindstone whirled and splut- 
tered. ‘ What is it?” cried Lucie, affrighted. 
“Hush! The soldiers’ swords are sharpened 
there,” said Mr. Lorry. ‘‘The place is Nation- 
al property now, and used as a kind of armory, 
my love.” 

Twice more in all; but the last spell of work 
was feeble and fitful. Soon afterward the day 
began to dawn, and he softly detached himself 
from the clasping hand, and cautiously looked 
out again. A man, so besmeared that he might 
have been a sorely wounded soldier creeping 
back to consciousness on a field of slain, was 
rising from the pavement by the side of the 
grindstone, and looking about him with a va- 
cant air. Shortly this worn-out murderer de- 
scried, in the imperfect light, one of the car- 
riages of Monseigneur, and staggering to that 
gorgeous vehicle, climbed in at the door, and 
shut himself up to take his rest on its dainty 
cushions. 

The great grindstone, Earth, had turned when 
Mr. Lorry looked out again, and the sun was 
red on the @#urt-yard. But the lesser grind- 
stone stood alone there in the calm morning 
air, with a red upon it that the sun had never 
given, and would never take away. 

— <- 
CHAPTER III. 
THE SHADOW. 


One of the first considerations which arose in 
the business mind of Mr. Lorry, when business 
hours came round, was this: that he had no 
right to imperil Tellson’s by sheltering the 





It wore itself out, and wore him out with it, 
until the Bank closed. He was again alone in 
his room of the previous night, considering what 
to do next, when he heard a foot upon the stair. 
In a few moments a man stood in his presence, 
who, with a keenly observant look at him, ad- 
dressed him by his name. 

“Your servant,” said Mr. Lorry. ‘Do you 


- know me?” 


He was a strongly made man, with dark, curl- 
ing hair, from forty-five to fifty years of age. 
For answer he repeated, without any change of 
emphasis, the words, 

“Do you know me?” 

“T have seen you somewhere.” 

‘*Perhaps at my wine-shop ?” 

Much interested and agitated, Mr. Lorry said, 
“You come from Doctor Manette ?” 

“Yes. I come from Doctor Manette.” 

“And what says he? What does he send 
me ?” 

Defarge gave into his anxious hand an open 
scrap of paper. It bore the words, in the Doc- 
tor’s writing, 

** Charles is safe, but I can not safely leave this place 
yet. I have obtained the favor that the bearer has a 
short note from Charles to his wife, Let the bearer see 
his wife." 

It was dated from La Force, within an hour. 

“Will you accompany me,” said Mr. Lorry, 
joyfully relieved after reading this note aloud, 
**to where his wife resides ?” 

“Yes,”’ returned Defarge. 

Scarcely noticing, as yet, in what a curiously 
reserved and mechanical way Defarge spoke, 
Mr. Lorry put on his hat and they went down 
into the court-yard, There they found two wo- 
men; one, knitting. 

“ Madame Defarge, surely!” said Mr. Lorry, 
who had left her in exactly the same Attitude 
some seventeen years ago. 

“It is she,” observed her husband, 


“Does Madame go with us?” inquired Mr. 
Lorry, seeing that she moved as they moved. 

**Yes—that she may be able to recognize the 
faces and know the persons. It is for their 
safety.” 

Beginning to be struck by Defarge’s manner 
Mr. Lorry looked dubiously at him, and led the 
way. Both the women followed; the second 
woman being The Vengeance, 

They passed through the intervening streets 
as quickly as they might, ascended the staircase 
of the new domicile, were admitted by Jerry, 
and found Lucy weeping, alone. She was 
thrown into a transport by the tidings Mr. Lor- 
ry gave her of her husband, and clasped the 
hand that delivered his note—little thinking 
what it had been doing near him in the night, 
and might but for a chance have done to him. 

“ Dearxst,—Take courage, I am well, and your {p- 
ther has influence around me, You can not auswer this. 
Kiss our child for me."" p 

That was all the writing. I was so much, 
however, to her who received it that she turned 
from Defarge to his wife, and kissed one of the 
hands that knitted. It was a passionate, loving, 
thankful, womanly action; but the hand made 
no response—dropped cold and heavy, and took 
to its knitting again. 

There was something in its touch that gave 
Lucie a check. She stopped in the act of put- 
ting the note in her bosom, and, with her hands 
yet at her neck, looked terrified at Madame De- 
farge. Madame Defarge met the lifted eye- 
brows and forehead with a cold, impassive stare, 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Lorry, striking in to 
explain, ‘‘there are frequent risings in the 
streets; and although it is not likely that they 
will ever trouble you, Madame Defarge wishes 








to see those whom she has the power to protect 
at such times, to the end that she may know 
them—that she may identify them. I believe,” 
said Mr. Lorry, rather halting in his reassuring 
words, as the stony manner of all the three im- 
pressed itself upon him more and more, “I state 
the case, Citizen Defarge ?” 

Defarge looked gloomily at his wife, and gave 
no other answer than a gruff sound of acquies- 
cence. 

“You had better, Lucie,” said Mr. Lorry, do- 
ing all he could to propitiate, by tone and man- 
ner, ‘‘ have the dear child here, and our good 
Pross. Our good Pross, Defarge, is an English 
lady, and knows no French,” 

The lady in question, whose rooted conviction 
that she was more than a match for any foreign- 
er was not to be shaken by distress and danger, 
appeared with folded arms, and observed in En- 
glish to The Vengeance, whom her eyes first 
encountered, ‘‘ Well, I am sure, Boldface! I 
hope you are pretty well!’’ She also bestowed 
a British cough on Madame Defarge; but nei- 
ther of the two took much heed of her. 

“Is that his child?” said Madame Defarge, 
stopping in her work for the first time, and 
pointing her knitting-needle at little Lucie as if 
it were the finger of Fate. 

“Yes, madame,” answered Mr. Lorry; ‘this 
is our poor prisoner’s darling daughter, and only 
child.” 

The shadow attendant on Madame Defarge 
and her party seemed to fall so threatening and 
dark on the child that her mother instinctively 
knecled on the ground beside her, and held her 
to her breast. The shadow attendant on Ma- 
dame Defarge and her party seemed then to 
fall, threatening and dark, on both the mother 
and the child. 

‘It is enough, my husband,” said Madame 
Defarge. “I have seen them. We may go.” 

But the suppressed manner had enough of 
menace in it—not visible and presented, but in- 
distinct and withheld—to alarm Lucie into say- 
ing, as she laid her appealing hand on Madame 
Defarge’s dress, 

“You will be good to my poor husband. 
You will do him no harm. You will help me to 
see him if you can?” 

‘* Your husband is not my business here,” re- 
turned Madame Defarge, looking down at het 
with perfect composure. “It is the daughter 
of your father who is my business here.” 

‘*For my sake, then, be merciful to my hus- 
band. For my child’s sake! She will put her 
hands together and pray you to be merciful. 
We are more afraid of you than of these oth- 
ers.”” 

Madame Defarge received it as a compliment, 
and looked at her husband. Defarge, who had 
been uneasily biting his thumb-nail and looking 
at her, collected his face into a sterner expres- 
sion. 

‘* What is it that your husband says in that 
little letter?” asked Madame Defarge, with a 
lowering smile, ‘‘Influence; he says somo- 
thing touching influence ?” 

“That my father,” said Lucie, hurriedly taking 
the paper from her breast, but with her alarmed 
eyes on her questioner and not on it, “has mueh 
influence around him.” 

‘** Surely it will release him!’’ said Madame 
Defarge. ‘‘ Let it do so.” 

“ As a wife and mother,”’ cried Lucie, most 
earnestly, ‘‘ I implore you to have pity on me, 
and not to exercise any power that you possess 
against my innocent husband, but to use it in 
his behalf. Oh, sister-woman, thinkofme. As 
a wife and mother !” 

Madame Defarge looked, coldly as ever, at 
the supplicant, and said, turning to her friend 
The Vengeance, 

“The wives and mothers we have been used 
to see, since we were as little as this child, and 
much less, have not been greatly considered P 
We have known their husbands and fathers laid 
in prison and kept from them, often enough? 
All our lives we have seen our sister-women 
suffer, in themselves and in their children, pov- 
erty, nakedness, hunger, thirst, sickness, misery, 
oppression, and neglect of all kinds ?” 
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«* We aave seen nothing else,” returned The 
Vengeance. 

“We have borne this a long time,” said Ma- 
dame Defarge, turning her eyes again ujon 
Lucie. ‘‘Judge you! Is it likely that the 
trouble of one wife and mother would be much 
to us now ?” 

She resumed her knitting and went out. The 
Vengeance followed. Defarge went last, and 
closed the door. 

“Courage, my dear Lucie,” said Mr. Lorry, 
as he raised ber. ‘‘Courage, courage! So far 
all goes well with us—much, much better than 
it has of late gone with many poor souls. Cheer 
up, and have a thankful heart.” ; 

“I am not thankless, I hope,” Lucie answer- 
ed, in tears; “ but that dreadful woman seems 
to throw a shadow on me and on all my hopes.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Lorry; “what is this 
‘despondency in the brave little breast? A 
shadow indeed! -No substance in it, Lucie.” 

But the shadow of the manner of these De- 
farges was dark upon himself for all that, and 
in his secret mind it troubled him greatly. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Burnett’s Kalliston, 


As awash for the complexion, has no equal. It is dis- 
tinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allaying 
all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising from 
bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, &c. It is a power- 
ful cleanser of the skin, removing tan, freckles, pimples, 
and all discolorations. These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 
site for the toilet. 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 


For sale by druggists generally. 


Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 


TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 


HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY 6@TEAMBIIIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 


MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 


NEW ORLEANS, 
And ail Towns in the interior of 


Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Droadway. 


Bz44=- ; 
By 

MISS EVANS, 
of Mobile. 


Now ready. 





For eale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 25, by 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 
119 Nassau Street, 
New York, 


White’s Fall Styles of Hats 


for 1859 are now on Exhibition at his Establishment, 216 
Broadway. 








The supply is scarcely equal to the demand, se im- 
mense is the popularity of Jutys Have.'s Eav ATHENI- 
ENNE, OR Hate Restore; it prevents and cures bald- 
ness, promotes the growth and beauty of the hair, and 
changes gray hairs and whiskers to the original color, 
softness, and brilliancy of youth. Jt is nota Dye. Sold 
by all Droggists, and by Jutes Havent & Uo., No. 704 
CugstTNut street, Rhiladelphia. 


Sle * DIAPHRAGM FILTER,” 

Manufactured by Messrs. MCKENZIE & O'HARA, 
is the kind of porous filter to which I alluded in my re- 
cent report to the Croton Board. I consider the artifi- 
cial sandstone, which constitutes the filtering medium, 
to be an excellent article for the purpose. ‘The instru- 
ment is quite durable, and only requires to be reversed 
occasionally to insure its proper action. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 

New York, Aug. 30, 1859. 

Messrs. MCKENZIE & O'HARA, 826 4th Street, cor. 
Mercer. 


Lester’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 


AND 


Woodworth’s Planing Machines. 
Office 483 Broadway. J. H. LESTER. 


F. 8S. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP. 


The oniy genuine, possessing a free and creamy lather, 
a lasting and delicate perfume, and is warranted not to 
injure the skin. 

C7 Beware of Counterfeits. 1 

F. 8. Cleaver's celebrated Musk, and Brown Windsor, 
and Glycerine Soaps, also Saponaceous Tooth Powder for 
the teeth and gums, to be had of all the respectable 
Drug and Fancy Stores in the United States. 

Manufactory in London. 
&. Wholesale Depot 31 and 33 Dey Street, New York. 

J. C. ROYSTON, Agt. 








Weed’s Patent Lock Stitch Sewing Ma- 
chines «re well adapted to the use of Families, Tail- 
ors, Dressmakers, &c. Price $50 to $125, , 

WHITNEY & LYON, 
477 Broadway, N. Y. 


EACHERS WANTED— Accomplished in 
Music and the Ornamentals—French and Classics, 

for the patrons of the National Teachers’ Institute, 335 
Broadway, N. Y. RICE & ANDREWS, Principals. 


HREE THINGS by the HUNDRED.— 

_ Curing Prolapsus Uieri, Spinal Difficulties, and 
Sterility. Address H. HALSTED, M.D., Motorpathic 
Water-Cure, Round Hill, Northampton, Mass, 


oilet Vinegar 


is far superior to Eau de Co- 

logne as a lotion for the Toilet 

or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 

and a powerful Disinfectant. 
Sold by all the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 
Perfumer, London and Paris. 








Richardson’s New Method 


FOR TUE 


PIANO FORTE 


18 
A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
AND 16 BAPIDLY BECOMING 


The Standard Work of: Piano 
Instruction. 


An Examination will convince any one of 
ITS SUPERIORITY AND GENUINE MERIT. 


Two Editions are published, one adopting American, 
the other Foreign Fingering. When the work is ordered, 
if no pref is designated, the edition with American 
Fingering will be sent. Price $3, on receipt of which it 
will be forwarded by Mail, post-paid. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
IMMEL’S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SUAP are confidently recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. 

Sold by all the Trade. 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 











PIANO FORTES. 
AVEN, BACON & CO., 

Piano Forte Manufacturers, Warerooms No. 135 
Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments may be found, exclusively of our own 
manufacture. Warranted in every respect. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Ans superior for all manufacturing purposes. 

Arg more desirable for all kinds of family sewing. 
Are capable of doing a greater variety of work. 
Azz free from the faults of other machines, 





Ags almost noiseless in their operations. 

Ange much better, and therefore worth more. 

Ane perfectly simple and easily kept in order. 

Arg cheaper because they earn more money. . 
Ane just the Machine for every family. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, corner of Grand. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, Proprietor, 
Nortu Stpz Unton Squars, 
NEW YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the firm of COLE- 
MAN & STETSON, of the Astor House, and more re- 
cently engaged at the St, Nicholas Hotel, New York, has, 
in connection with his son, FREDERICK W. COLEMAN, 
epened the above-named elegant house, which, having 
been enlar; and greatly improved, renders it very de- 
sirable to visitors at this the grandest of watering places. 


361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


Saponifier. Saponifier. Saponifier. 

No Family, or Public or Private Institution, should 
be without this economical and ready Soap Maker. 

Full directions for making Soft, Hard, and Fancy 
Soaps from the refuse grease of the kitchen, fat, or tal- 
low, accompany each pound iron can. 

For sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. Be- 
ware of Counterfeits, The success of this article has in- 
duced unprincipled parties to imitate it, who are being 
prosecuted for infringing our patented rights. 

The genuine manufactured only by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company. 

Office 396 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEWIS, JAMES & CO, Agents, 
Philadelphia. 

















Lyceum Lectures. 
By 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 


G#?™ Address the Lecturer, care of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston, Mass. 469 

The undersigned is now making his engagements for 
the Lecture Season of 1859-60. ‘Ihe subjects to which 
he calls the attention of Lecture Committees are as fol- 
lows: (1.) Naples, Pompeti, and Mount Vesuvius. (2.) 
Brazil and the Brazilians. (3.) The Land of Tell. (A.) 
Northern Italy and the Waldenses. (5.) The Palm Tree. 
These will be delivered separately or in courses. Mr. 
Fletcher having lectured before the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety, Maryland Institute, Boston Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, Smithsonian Institute, and many Lyceums in 
different parts of the United States, takes pleasure in re- 
ferring to Ilon. Luther Bradish, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, New York; Geo. S. Hillard, Esq., 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Holland (Timothy Titcomb), Spring- 
field, Mass.; Prof. Henry, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s 


Sewing Machines, 


With Important Improvements. 
THE GREAT ECONOMIZER OF TIME AND 
PRESERVER OF HEALTH. 


Office No. 505 Broadway, N. Y. 





It is found by accurate experiment that the stitching 
of a shirt requiring by hand 13 hours and 50 minutes, 
can be done by this machine in 1 hour and 5 minutes. 
Other work is done with equal facility. 

The Lock-stitch made by this machine is the only 
stitch that can not be raveled, and that presents the 
game appearance upon each side of the seam. It is 
made with two threads, one upon each side of the fabric, 
and interlocked in the centre of it. 


GOOD NEWS. 
(From the Christian Advocate and Journal.} 

A reduction in the prices of Sewing Machines is an- 
nounced in our advertising columns, ‘Their utility is 
established beyond question, and at the present prices 
we see no reason why they should not be found, as they 
ought to be, in every household. Several varieties are 
manufactured, adapted to various purposes. So far as 
public opinion has been formed and uttered, the prefer- 
ence is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and Wil- 
son Machine for family use, and for manufacturers in the 
same range of purpose and material. During the past 
year the trials were numerous, and all the patents of 
any pretension were brought fairly into competition. In 
every case the Wheeler and Wilson Machine won the 
highest premium. We may instance the State Fairs of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and California, and the Fairs in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San 
Francisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechanical As- 
sociation, the Examining Committee was composed of 
twenty-five ladies of the highest social standing, who, 
without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine the highest and only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can. 








For the Toilet, and Family Use. 
The Celebrated 
ORIGINAL HONEY SOAP. 


Manufactured by 


YARDLEY & STATHAM, 
LONDON. 


The high reputation of this Soap in Europe and Amer- 
ica is a sufficient guaranty for its superior qualities. 
The genuine article has the makers’ names impressed 
on each piece of Soap. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
Importers of Druggiste’ Fancy Goods, 
91 Fulton Street, New York. 


IMMEL’S BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 








IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beautiful. 


Sold . the Prade. 
. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


AMILY KNITTING MACHINES FOR 
Family and Plantation use. Agency, 514 Broad- 
way, up stairs, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 
H. C. LEE, Agt. 


To Inventors. Important Notice. 


Just issued, a pamphlet of advice how to procure pat- 
ents for 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


Sent free on application to MUNN & CO., Editors 
Scientific American, No. 37 Park Row, New York. 











Henry Ward Beecher’s 
SERMONS, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 


The Independent. 


In addition to the interesting matter contained in ev- 
ery successive number of T’he Independent, the Publish- 
er is happy to announce that the Sunday Morning Ser- 
mons of kev. Henry Warp BEEcuer will appear ex- 
clusively in its columns every week. ‘They are the only 
reports given to the press which receive revision from 
the Author's own hand. Among other special contribu. 
tors are the following well-known writers: 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Rev. GEO. B. CHEEVER, and 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Terms—Two Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 





Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 





HA® TIMES NO MORE. — ANY Lady 
or Gentleman in the United States, p in 
from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and respectable 
business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized 
For particulars, address (with stamp), 
W. R. ACTON & CO., 41 North SIXTH Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Guiness & Son’s Extra Double Stont and 
‘orter, In I[mpeRiat PINTS AND ComMON PINTS. 
For sale by their SOLE AGENT for the United States, 
Cc. E. HABRICHT, 
No. 127 Pearl Street. 








OUNG MAN, DO YOU WANT EM- 
PLOYMENT that will pay—take an agency for our 
publications. Address FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


OUND HILL WATER-CURE AT 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Is surpassingly beautiful in its rich autumnal color- 
ing. Invalids will reap enhanced benefit from treatment 
in these and the winter months. Send for circular. 
“This much is true. Dr. Halsted has great success in 








LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 


and procure American and Foreign Patents, Pat- 





ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


his practice, and his institution is widely resorted to.""— 
Boston Atlas and Bee, 

“Rounp Hitt. — No summer resort surpasses it in 
loveliness, and in all the resources calculated to gratify 
the tastes and promote the comfort of visitors,"” — St. 





Rich Silk Dress 


RICH SILK DRESS 


Mrs. Dyer, Sidney, Me. 

Mrs. M. Alexander, Tops- 
ham, Me. 

Mrs. J. Kimbal, Springvale, 
M 


e. 
Miss M. A. Slevant, Skow- 
hegan, Me. 
C. Babbit, Enfield, N. H. 
Miss E. H. Chamberlain, 
Canterbury, N. H. 
Charles Walton, Rindge, 


N. H. 

George L. Cole, Montpe- 
lier, Vt. 

W. W. Avery, Montpelier, 
Vt. 


Miss Lucretia C. Niles, 
Pownal, Vt. 
Geo. Maynard, South Ad- 


ams, Mass. 

Samuel Jaynes, West Har- 
wich, Mass. 

Charles G. Shaw, Wales, 


H. O. Nelson, Wales, ** 

L. Pease, Springfield, * 

Miss M. Ray, Lowell, ‘ 

Miss A. Smead, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Miss N. J. Verrand, Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 

Mrs. Wilson, Tyngsboro, 


Mass. 
Mrs. 8S. Smith, Princeton, 

‘ass. 
Miss 8. E. Lamb, Chariton, 

Mass. 
M. Rice, So. Brookfield, 


ass. 

A. G. Mayhew, West Tis- 
bury, Mass. 

Olive E. Cook, Woonsock- 


et, R. I. 

Miss M. E. Darling, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Miss 8S. Arnold, Burrilville, 


RL 
A. B. Wells, Wethersfield, 
Cenn 


S. Dean, Norwich, Conn. 

H. Richmond, Preston, ‘* 

Joseph Dunn, Bolton, * 

Miss M. Signor, Danbury, 
Conn, 

T. Hills, Bristol, Conn. 

Mrs. Deming, Wethers- 

field, Conn. 

Bristol Engine, Co., Bris- 

tol, Conn. 


Conn. 
Miss L. Swain, Bloomfield, 


— 

C. Wallace, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Miss L. A. Ives, West Ha- 

ven, Conn, 

Henry Wier, E. Ginstenbu- 

ry, Conn. 

Miss J. Youmans, Chester- 

ville, Conn. 

Miss Ella Lewis, Derby, 


Conn, 
Miss M. Wilcox, Quarry- 
ville, Conn. 
Miss Jane Dickinson, Ches- 
ter, Conn. 
8. Nichols, Bristol, Conn. 
Miss M. Gray, Westport, 
Conn, 
Miss M. J. Fox, East Gran- 
by, Conn. 
Miss L. A. Thayer, Union, 


Cona, 
John J. Fitzgerald, Bir- 
mingham, Conn. 
Mrs. G. Hill, West Red- 
ding, Conn. 
Miss EF. Ilaven, Bloomfield, 


Conn, 
Miss 8S. L. Bennet, Mans- 








Louis Republican. 


field, Conn. 


[OcronEer 


Mass. 
Geo. Freeman, Lenox, Mass. 


C. H. Kemper, Westport, | 


Conn. 
M. Read, Windsor Locks, | 
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GOLD AND SILVER 
WATCHES, 


Patterns, &e., fe., 


Given Away in 


ONE WEEE. 


Each Present worth from $12 00 to 
$100 00, and amounting in the ag- 
gregate value to $10,000. 


Besides Twenty Thousand Dollars worth of 
Miscellaneous Presents, each worth from 
Fifty Cents to Twelve Dollars. 


A LIST 


OF THE RECIPIENTS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 


PATTERNS, &c., &c., 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEP- 
TEMBER 10th, 


1859. 


| Mrs. A. Dillings, Wethers- 
| field, Conn. 

| RB. Beckwith, So. Lyme, 
| Conn, : 

Mrs. H. L. Post, West- 
brook, Conn, 

E. Doolittle, Hamden, 
Conn. 

S. W. Meeker, New Pres 
ton, Conn. 

Miss L. Warren, Hebron, 
Conn. 

Miss A. Quinn, Danbury, 





Conn. 
Geo. E, Shelford, Chemung, 
i. We 


E. Martin, East Berne, N.Y. 
| J. Atherly, Ellery - 
| S. Christie, Jackson, “ 
| Miss I, Youmans, Chester- 
| ville, N. ¥. 
| Miss Sarah Jones, House- 
| ville, N. Y. 

H. Matthias, East Berne, 

N. Y. 


| bliss A. Start, Utica, N. Y. 
Miss J. S. Harder, Stock- 


rt, N. Y. 
8. Grant, Vails Mills, N. Y. 
Mrs. 8. Williams, No. Co- 
pake, N. Y. 
D. Wood, Chester, N. Y. 
Miss 8S. Greene, ** = 
Mra. L. Hart, Whitesides 
Corners, N. Y. 
Mrs. N. Taylor, Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 
C. Titus, So. Dover, N. Y. 
| Mrs. M. Wells, Niagar 
| _ Falls, N. Y. 
Miss C. Morgan, Washing- 
| ton, N. ¥. 
| S. Barber, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss E. Wilkinson, Crown 
Pe., N. ¥. 
C. Mosher, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. 





| Miss E, Crawford, Clinton- 

| ville, N.Y. 

; C. Ward, Newmarket, N. J. 

| D. H. Parker, Summit, * 
Miss M. Ayres, Newmarket, 


| ie 
| Miss M. Miller, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 
Miss M. E. Roe, Papaka- 
| ting, N. J. 
| Miss M. L. Pruden. Morris- 
| town, N. J. 
M. Burlingame, Jackson, 


Ii. G. Bear, Somersct, Pa. 

8S. W. Pierson, “ pal 

Mrs. Fulton, Lock Haven, 
Pa, 

Cyrus Long, Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa 


Miss R. Adlum, Muncy, Pa. 

Miss A. E. Winslow, Bene- 
zette, Pa. 

Miss E. English, Meadville, 


a. 
| M. Hinckley, Factoryville, 
Pa, 


M. West, Canton, Pa. 

Miss E. Wolf, Newfound- 
land, Pa. 

J. P. Finley, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

| Miss L. A. Brown, Earlys- 
ville, Va. 

James P. Davis, Clarks- 
burgh, Va. 

| J. Humphreys, Floyd, Va. 

N. P. Perkins, Pikeville, 
N.C 

J. 


. G 

B. Crawford, Pikeville, 
N. C. 

B. W. Cobb, Hillsborough, 
N. C. 

J. H. Cox, Pikeville, N. C. 

Henry Hill, ” * 

E. A. ‘Bronson, Barnwell, 





gC. 2 
E. B, Hewell, Lafayette,Ky 
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Miss F. Collihs, Lafayette, 


cy. 
oo Columbia, Tenn. 
S. Inman, Newmar ket, “ 
G.W. Kunger, Columbia, “* 
Miss E. Webb, Knoxville, ** 
s. C. Johnson, Dawsonville, 


Ga. 
John Trout, Jefferson, Ga. 
J. W. Haskins, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 
Dr. Bradley, Danielsville, 


Ga. 
Miss H. Damsen, Jefferson, 
Ga. 
James H. Pebly, Cortland, 


Ala. 

J. J. Pearce, Cortland, Ala. 

A. D. Simmons, “ - 

J. Smith, Centre, 

R. H. Tisdale, Cherryton, 
Miss. 

B. T. Palmer, Sparta, Miss. 

J. H, Mosby, Aberdeen, ** 

Miss S. McNeilly, Water- 
ford, Miss. . 

S. T. Menderhall, Wooding- 
ton, O. 

A. H. Vickers, Big Run, O. 

J. Chatfield, Burton, = 

G. A. Robb, 7 a 

L. Pyle, Coal Run, 

J. Feiroved, Shelby, ba 

L. J. Prentiss, Monroe- 
ville, O. 

J. Buckley, Monroeville, O. 

James Moore, Fremont, “ 

E. Mattill, Hillsboro, ‘“ 

Geo. Shnarenberger, Lords- 
town, O. 

S. Prentiss, Monroeville, O. 

Miss E. Farnsworth, Coal 
Run, O. 

Geo. W. Shipley, Freder- 
ickstown, O. 

Miss L. Hosford, Monroe- 
ville, O. 

Mrs. Thomson, Wooding- 
ton, O. 

Miss S. Davis, North Fair- 
field, O. 

Miss Edda Bennet, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Miss Kellogg, Gambier, O. 

A. C. Dowling, Claylick, * 

Miss S. Lambert, Frede- 
icstown, O. 

Mrs. J. Vickers, Big Run, 0. 

Miss I. Prichard, Hiram, 0. 

Miss C. J. Hause, Mt. Gil- 


“ 


ead, O. 
D. Husted, Oxford, O. 
David N. McBride, Hills- 
boro, O. 
Miss L. Bachus, Norwalk,O. 
Mrs. M. Knox, Bellefont- 
aine, O. 

Miss L. Chambers, Hano- 
verton, O. 
Mrs. Bower, 
tidge, O. 


Pleasant 





Miss E. Buxton,Utica, O. 

Jesse I. Clark, North Sa- 
lem, Ind. 

E. 8S. Wingate, Bainbridge, 
Ind. 


Mra, M. Jones, Rising Sun, 
Mins Kate Peter, Franklin, 
ut Wilday, Meredosia, 
M, A. McArthur, Naples, 


Wm. Sadorus, Sadorus, Ill. 

Mrs. E. Gilbert, Huntley 
Grove, IL 

J. McCormick, Naples, IIL 

J. Polard, Sycamore, “ 

Miss 8S. Clark, Jerseyville, 


Ii 
Miss L. R. Halbert, Hunt- 
ley Station, Ill. 
J. Dabbs, Jerseyville, IIL. 
C. 8 Ayres, Galva, as 
H. Webster, Naples, “ 
David Rogers, Farmington, 


Mich. 
John Osborn, Rochester, 


ich. 

Harvey Halsted, Farming- 
ton, Mich. 

Sarah Petty, Pontiac, Mich, 

Charies Coles, “ - 

Miss C. Bishop, Morenci, 
Mich. 

Miss Fisher, Detroit, Mich. 

M. Vanvieck, Burr Oak, ** 

Miss M. Blakely, Washing- 
ton, Mich. 

Miss P. Watkins, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

M. Haddrill, Pontiac, Mich. 

Mrs. Dubois, “ “ 

Allen Harman, Northville, 
Mich. 

L. Green, Farmington, 
Mich. 

Miss Smith, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss Wallace, Pontiac, ** 

M. Stump, Ann Arbor, * 

Miss Eliza Kelly, Lyons, ** 

R. Hadley, Rosendale, Wis. 

Mrs. Smith, Milton, “ 

Miss A. Lett, Oshkosh, *“ 

Miss 8. Culbertson, Bran- 
don, Wis. 

Miss J. Ely, Juneau, Wis. 

Mrs. J. R. Rogers, Sacra- 
mento, Wis. 

J.F.Mallory, Fox Lake, Wis 

J. G. Smith, E. Windsor, 


Wis. 
O. Clark, Crystal River, 
Wis 


1s. 

M. D. Frazer, Fayetteville, 

Ark. 

J. B. Williams, Fulton, Mo. 

Mrs. E. Fairweather, St. 
Johns, N. B. 

Miss M. Nelson, St. Johns, 
N. B. 


The public are respectfully referred to the above-named 
persons who have received the benefit of our liberal sys- 
tem of trade during the week ending September 10th. 
We would also refer those who desire information as to 
our business responsibility to the following leading pub- 
lishing houses of the United States. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Leavitt & Allen, New York. 

©. M. Saxton, New York. 

Derby & Jackson, New York. 

Mason Bros., New York. 

Townsend «& Co., New York, 

Pudney & Russel, New York. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
Shepard, Clark & Brown, Boston. 
Bazin & Ellsworth, Boston. 

Sradley, Dayton & Co., Boston. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros,, Philadelphia. 
James B. Smith & Co., Philadelphia. 
M. Thomas & Sons, Philadelphia. 
H. C. Peck & Theo. Bliss, Philadelphia. 
Charles Desilver, Philadelphia. 
Jesper Harding & Son, Philadelphia. 

D. W. EVANS & CO, would call attention to 
their unrivaled inducements to book-buyers, and the fa- 
cilities and attractions which a long experience, unlimit- 
ed capital, and untiring energy have enabled them to at- 
tain over all competitors. The constant introduction of 


New Features, 
And Unequaled Attractions, 
With the Varicty and Value of the Gifts 
and Books 


Offered to purchasers, warrant us in claiming the at- 
tention of the public to the many points in which we 
take the lead of all similar establishments. 


We are at the present time giving away, at the rate of 


SIX THOUSAND 
Gold and Silver Watches Annually. 


Besides hundreds of thousands of useful and valuable 
pesents in every variety. Those who are purchasing 
books, are respectfully solicited to lend us their patron- 
age, as our terms are reasonable, and our facilities are 
such that any books, American or Foreign, will be fur- 
nished at the shortest notice, at the regular price, with 
the addition of some useful and valuable present. 


e 
BOOKS ¢ 

By constant additions to our stock we have collected 
the largest and most varied selection of Books ever of- 
fered by any publishing house in the country, all of 
which are fresh from the publishers’ hands, and are war- 
ranted perfect in every form. 

A CATALOGUE, which for perfection of arrange- 
ment, careful selection, and classification of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, has never been equaled, and has been 
copied and imitated by compilers of Catalogues through- 
out the country, is now remodeled and improved, and 
will be mailed free to any address on application. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


It will be mailed free to any address, and will prove an 
invaluable assistant in the formation of a library, or the 
selection of useful and entertaining reading. 


GIFTS ¢ 
The limitless varieties of Gifts distributed, and their 
really intrinsic value will commend them to all lovers 
of good taste. By buying in large quantities, and for 
cash, we are enabled to apportion a greater value to our 
patrons than others, as one trial will convince those who 
wish to test the strength of our inducements. 


DISPATCH. 


Those who regard a prompt reply to their orders will 
be sure and send us their patronage, as the central loca- 
tion of New York City, with its many diverging means 
of transportation, give us unrivaled advantages in for- 
warding to the most distant points. The business ar- 
rangements of our Establishment have been so thorough- 
ly perfected, that orders received by the evening mail, 


the next morning are on their way to their destination, 
and no orders are delayed over twenty-four hours from 
the time of their reception. 


SAFETY. 

We take the risk of all loss through the mail, if the di- 
rections are followed as in Catalogue. Money sent in 
the form of draft payable to our order, 


or letters enclos- 





ing funds, if registered according to directions in cata- 
logue, are insured a safe return. 


AGENTS. 


We employ authorized Agents, thus offering a guaran- 
ty of fair dealing, and a proper attention to the interests 
of our patrons, Since the commencement of the year we 
have been rapidly appointing local agents, giving easy 
and lucrative employment to thousands of persons. 

CLERGYMEN, 

SCHOOL-TEACHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS, 

ALL PERSONS, 
who feel an interest in the advance of Sience and Educa- 
tion, and who desire profitable remuneration, take notice, 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND AGENCIES 
are open for application, and all persons desiring a pleas- 
ant, easy, and profitable employment, requiring but lit- 
tle time, will do well to accept the earliest opportunity, 
and send in their names. 

Book Agents, and those desiring to become s0, should 
examine our terms, as ten books can be sold in the same 
time that one may be disposed of in the regular way, 
through the inducements given by us to the purchaser. 

REMEMBER. 


That we take the risk of loss through the mail. 

Our business has received the voluntary indorse- 
ment of over five hundred city and country journals, and 
of the leading publishing houses of the country. 

This is the oldest established House of the kind 
in the world. 

We pay the most liberal commission to Agents. 

We keep the most varied and extensive stock of 
Books and Gifts, and gratuitously circulate the most com- 
plete and best classified catalogue in the country. 

We guarantee perfect satisfaction to all who may 
fevor us with their patronage, 


HOW TO SEND FOR BOOKS. 


Orders for five Books and upward should be sent by 
express, if possible, as it is safer and cheaper than by 
mail. 

Money, if possible, should be sent in form of Draft, as 
payment can be stopped if lost through the mail. 

Letters inclosing MONEY MAY BE SENT AT OUR RISK, 
provided the directions are followed as in the catalogue. 
These precautions are simple and within the reach of all, 
assuring the safe transmittance of Books. 


In ordering books, the title, in black letters only, 
should be used. The writing should be plain, and the 
Name, Post-Office, County, and State, should be distinct, 
to avoid mistakes. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Direct all communications to 
D. W. EVANS & CO., 
77 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Ready: 
SzconD EDITION OF 
THE NEW BOOK, 
(The First Edition all sold the day of publication.) 


The Rectory of Moreland. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
Elegant tinted paper. 
Price $1 00. 


Said to be the best American Novel ever issued. 


Lal = 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
PURGATIVE MEDICINE. 
For CostivEness ; 
For Tus Curse or Dysrersta; 
For JAUNDICE; 
For tue Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For Heapacns; 
For tne Cure or Dysentrery; 
For a Foun Stomacu; 
For tne Cure or Erystre.as;: 
For Tus Piies; 
For tue Curt or Sororura; 
For att Scrorutovs ComPpLaints; 
(For tux Cure or Rueccmartism; 
For Diseases oF Tuk SKIN; 
For tus Cure or Liver CompLatnt; 
For Drorsy; 
For tue Curse oF Tetrer, Tumors, anp Sact Ruevm; 
For Worms; 
For tur Cure or Govt; 
For a Dinner PIL; 
For tux Cure or NEURALGIA; 
For Purirying tur Boop. 








They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in any quantity. 

Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 





XTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 





“ALL ENGLAND ELEVEN." 
Just Published: 


The Cricket Field. 


The Text-Book of England for this favorite game, 
From the last London Edition, with all the Original Il- 
lustrations. 215 pages. Price $1 00. 

Sent free, by post, on receipt of price. 

MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, Boston. 


Bank Note Engraving. 
AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY, 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, 
NEW YORK. 
OFFICES AT 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, Montreal, and Chicago. 








$100 A MONTH!! — 
Agents Wanted! 


We want Agents in every City and County in the 
United States and Canadas. The above and more can 
be made by addressing, with Post-Office Stamp, 

HODGES, DAVIS & CO., 
Macon, Georgia, 
who will send full particulars, 


THE ORIGINAL HAIR RESTORATIVE. 





Heimstreet’s Inimitable Hair Coloring. 
The Only Reliable Article in Use. 





parts of the country. 
proves it to be the best suited for 


BRINGING HAIR O 
AND OA 


Oil and Stimulating Spirits, and IT 


a well-known Apothecary : 


yours has the decided preference among them all. 


ed to ti 


RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL ey 


The attention of the public is called to this article, which is now being extensively advertised and sold in 
: ’ FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE on 


HEADS, 
G IT TO GROW STRONG AND HEALTHY. 


It is not a WATERY preparation, which freezes Hipon.the approach and during cold weather, but is composed of 
WILL NOT FREEZE 


Those who desire an article which they can use and aLways recommend, are invited to read the following, from 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH HAIR RESTORATIVES. 


Watrtuam, Mass., January 20, 1859. 


Messrs. W. E. Ilacan & Co. :—Gents—I have been selling Hzrmerrert’s ** IntmITABLE Hark Restorative" 
for three or four years with good satisfaction and success, I have tried various other articles in the market, but 
I have never hesitated to recommend it for all it claims to do. 
Several ladies of our town who had been wearing false hair for several years have laid it aside, and now heve a full 
and luxuriant head of hair of original shade and color, produced by using two or more bottles of your article; and 





when by some means they have been ind 


Il am yours, very truly, 


hing else, palmed upon them as being superior, they have 
almost invariably returned to the use of your Hair Coloring again as the only meritorious and reliable article in 
use—finding it as a toilette article as cheap as any of the Hair Oils or Washes with which the market is flooded. 


5. B. EMMONS. 


RETAIL PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTEE. SOLD AT WHOLESALE BY ALL LARGE DEALERS 
IN UNITED STATES. 
W. E. HAGAN & CO., Proprietors, 


Troy, New York. 


Who also manufacture ROYCE & ESTERLY’S DENTIFRICE, and KNIGHT’S INDELIBLE INK. 


















PIESSE 
& 
, a LUBIN ‘Ss, 
Qe every flower that e 4 SeSrUnane, 
breathesa fragrance Sold by all 





SWEET SCENTS) 
KISS-ME-QUICK 


Druggists in 
every city. 













FRANGIPANNI Wholesale 
i Anda Thousand others Agent, 





Se 6d. each or three 
in a case, 7s. as 


” Bond st. LS 






J. PHILuirs, 


<¥%e 
87 Pearl St. 









New York. 


Mercantile Record. | 


Patent Champion Safes. 
S. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 
Patent Extension Tables. 
At Heerdst’s Manufactory, 148, 150 Wooster Street. 
Trusses. Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, band- 
ages, and Dr. Glover's new lever truss, No 4 Ann St. 
Great Opening. — Fs!! and Winter Undershirts 


and Drawers, at Nos. 87 and 89 William Street, one door 
north of Maiden Lane. GEO. M. TRACY, Agent. 


Boynton’s Sclf-Clearing, Self-Packing, 
and Ventilating Gas-Tight Furnace }«: 
been thoroughly tested in this community for the last 
five years, and has proved itself to be the MOST DURA- 
BLE, ECONOMIVAL, and POPULAR FURNACE in 
market. Call and examine the merits of this j‘urnace, 
or send for descriptive circular, with references ‘o those 


who have them in use, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canal Strect, New York. 


J, XTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STRUCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WORKING, 
ARE UNEQUALED BY ANY. 


500 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

6 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


260 HOW to LIVE CHEAP. 260 
In order to effect a great saving in 
your Housekeeping, purchase your 
TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
No. 260 Greenwich Street, cor. Murray. 
Goods delivered free. 























HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvass, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
and cinder proof. Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 
ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Su:geon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold and mailed to any 
part of the country, by W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., No. 
46 Walker Street, N. Y. 


XTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
—Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

For Purifying the Blood. 

No remedial agent has ever been produced that has 
proved more uniformly successful than this. How many 
unfortunate victims of Scrofula, once without hope or 
cure, now joyfully testify their restoration to health, and 
ascribe their cure, as is justly due, to the rare medicinal 
virtues and 

















Surprising Efficacy 
of this invaluable preparation. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 











REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent,/ree 
Agents wanted. SHAW & CLAKK, Biddeford, Me, 


Every Number of Hanrze’s MaGazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country, 


A Splendid Number. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Cx.) CONTENTS. (OcTonER. 
1 \NIEL BOONF. 
lw ated by Eleven Engravings from Original 
Dra by Losstne and WALLIN, 
THE WATER OF EL ARBAIN, 
A VISIT TO THE GUAJIQUERO INDIANS. 
Illustrated by Twenty Engravings from Original 
Drawings by Hrrencock. 
. AUDUBON'S HYMN IN THE AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS. 
BEHIND THE CLOUD. 
THE PICNIC. 
COUNTRY LIFE, 
THE LOVERS’ QUARREL 
THE BLIND PREACHER, 
THE TEACHING OF DEATH. 
TWO MEN AND A WOMAN, 
THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-INSURANCE. 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, 
UP THE SPOUT. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Taackeray. 
be completed in the next Number.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Arbitrium Popularis Aurw@.—A Re- 
hearsal.—Four Head-Pieces. From Drawings by the Au- 
thor. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
Containing Anecdotes and Reminiscences furnished 
by more than Twenty Contributors. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PIEBUES. 
Twelve Comic Designs by BrLutrw. 
FASHIONS FOR OCTUBER. 
With Two Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
Vorer. 


nN 


(Te 


The October Number of Hanrgr's Magaztxs is com- 
posed, with the exception of ‘T'uagkERayY's * Virginians,” 
entirely of ORIGINAL ARTICLES furnished by Amer- 
ican writers. 

This Number coutains papers from the following Con- 
tributors : 

D. R. Castieton, Esq. 

Joun Esten Cooxe, Esq. 
Gronas Witiiam Curtis, Esq. 
Miss Janu M. Fourure. 
Aurrep Ii. Guexunser, Esq. 
Mrs. Aticr B. Haven. 
Epwarp H. Hovss, Esq. 

Rev. A. A. Lipsooms, D.D. 
Cuarirs Noxpuorr, Esq. 
Frank Bb. Norton, Esq. 

Rev. SamvEL Osgoon, D.D. 
Rev. 8. Inzenavus Pais, D.D, 
Groret Kir.ey, Esq. 

Mrs. H. B. Surru. 

E. G. Squier, Erq. 

W. M. ‘THaokeray, Esq. 
Witiram Ross Watiace, Esq. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . . ° - $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. ° 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sus- 
SORIBERS. 

Harper's Werxiy end Hanrer's Maoazine, togeth- 
er, one year, 

The Postage upon “Ilarrrr’s Magazine" must bo 
paid at the Office where it is received, The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
TUE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Numuen; $2 50 a Year. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in * Harper's Weekly” for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

GEO, WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial ‘Tale 
of American Life, entitled “‘ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper’s Weekly" for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $10 
One Copy for One Year. . . .. . 250 





One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year . » . 2000 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIDERS. ; 

TERMs FoR Apvertising.—Fifty Cents a Line, 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
pee Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusrisurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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OUR EDUCATORS. 











THE READING OF THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Ayverican Scnoot Commissioner. ‘ But, my good Sir, we have always read the Bible in our 
American Schools ever since the first settlement of the country.” 
Innis Scnoot Commissioner. ‘‘ Worse luck, thin; ye'll rade it no more! 





Father O'Flaherty | 


says-it interfares wid our holy religion, an’ by the Vargin it won't and it shan’t be read !” | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 





~ 


Ss. 





A MODEL SCHOOL 





1] we 


AMONG THE GERMANS. 


Erster Sprecuer. ‘The School which we now have formed here in Orchard Street, in ac- 
cordance with our Charter, Gentlemen (drinks !), will show the enervated Americans what a mis- 


erable farce their System of Education is, 


Looking around this assembly of blooming, enlight- 


ened Young Men, I feel that German Education is now, as ever, the cradle of pure action, eno- 
bling sentiment, strong intellect, and manly courage, which accompanies the German wherever he 


goes, and commands the respect of every civilized nation on the face of the earth.” 


ammense applause 4 


(Drinks— 
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The Reader is requested to observe that the Lower Extremities represented above do not belong to the Fair Damsel on the Plank, but to the 
Boatman beyond, upon whose shoulder she is leaning.—We, however, recommend Flora to be more careful how she composes herself the next time 


she gets out of a Boat. 








Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called * Gins’*—* Ar- 
omatic,” ** Cordial,” “ Medicated,” &c., is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemista, and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those infrinsie medicinal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin, Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 
gists, grocers, &c. 

A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No, 838 Broadway, N. Y 





OW OPEN, 
DUNLAP & CO.’S 
Branch Store, under the 5th Avenue Hotel. Children's 
Mats and Caps in endless variety, imported, and of their 
own manufacture. 
Gentlemen's fall styles just issued. 





DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF BUFFERING FEMALES, 


With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really efficient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians Rave failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside. ‘* The cures of Female Complaints 
by Marehisi’s Catholicon are truly surprising.""— New 
Ledford Standard. ‘It has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocate, Phila. ‘No ar- 
ticle ever answered the recommendations like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results.""—E. B. 
Perkins, M.D., Marietta, O. “I have tested it in cases 
of Irregularities, Ulcerations, Lucorrheea, Flooding and 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success, It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C, Onriox, M.D., Baltimore, Md,“ Prevail upon 
medical men to use it."—Jesse Lowr, M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in from a thousand sources, 
showing it is 

Never taken without Benefit. 

Tt is active and efficient in any form of disease pecu- 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi's Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by 
nail, or delivered by Agents. [5g Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with any other name, It is sold at $2 per bot- 
tle, or three bottles for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town, When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 

BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 

13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 

Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 

J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, J.B. MARCHISI, M.1D, 


32 HEALTH OF 32 
aie AMERICAN WOMEN. a8 
It has often been a sad reflection that the physiological 
anatomy of woman renders her liable to suffering and 
disease, for which a reliable remedy has never been found 
in the regular medical profession. Every mother of a 
family, and most females above 15 years of age, fully 
experience this. Social position, wealth, and cultivated 
taste offer no exemption to this rule. So universal are 
these sufferings of women from the age of 15 to 45 years, 
that every one is interested in obtaining certain relief. 

Irregularities, local displacements, general debility, 
and nervousness seem to be the common lot of women 
during the largest portion of their life. 

The experience of many years, the severe tests of inves- 
tigation by scientific medical men, the use of the medi- 
cine in the practice and in the families of physicians, and 
its general use in the families of clergymen and among 
the most cultivated and refined in the country, has re- 
sulted in stamping the elegant and well known prepara- 
tion of the Graefenberg Company as the only reliable 
remedy known for the universal and distressing diseases 
of women. 

It is prepared by an educated physician of creat expe- 
rience, and it will always be found fully equal to repre- 
sentations concerning it. It is known as The Graefen- 
berg Company's MARSUALL'’S UTERINE CATHIOLI- 
CON, 

Price, $1 50 per Votile; five Lottles for $6. 1 
can be safely sent by express. Address JOSHUA F. 
BRIDGE, M.D., Secretary and Consulting Physician, 
Graefenberg Company, No. 32 PARK ROW, NEW 
YORK. 





Dr. J. F. Brrpce may be consulted professionally, or 
by letter, at his rooms in the Gracfenberg Institution, No. 





32 Park Row, Office hours, 9 to 4 and 3 to 4, 























English Brussels Carpets, 
The., 80c. per yd. : Two-ply Ingrain Carpets, 40 to 50¢, 
per yd. ; Oilcloth, Rugs, Mats, Matting, Table and Piano 
Covers, Gold Window Shades, very cheap, at 

HIRAM ANDERSON’S, No. 99 Bowery, 
Sign of the large Gold Eagle. 








[e Among the many remedies before the 
public for the cure of Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Flatulence, 
Constipation, Liver Complaint, or any other disease aris- 
ing from weakness in the head or stomach, Dr. J. HOS- 
TETTER'’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS are 
far the most certain in its effects. You, who are suffer- 
ing the most torturing pains, remember that a few bot- 
tles of this powerful, yet pleasant compound, will afford 
great relief. Thousands of the most trying cases have 
been cured, and made known to the public by those who 
have experienced its power, A trial is all that is de- 
sired to bring as many more witnesses into the figld as 
the public may desire. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally, every- 
where. “ 
Principal Depot, 13 and 15 Park Row. 


DELANO 
Life- 
vf Preserving 


Y 





and! 
Salesroom 
No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposite 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 





Vest inflated, 


The above Company are manufacturers of Life-pre- 
serving Coats, Vests, Shirts, and Jackets for Men and 
toys, and Waists and Sacks for Ladies. These garments 
look like, and can be worn the same as ordinary cloth- 
and yet are the most perfect life-preservers ever in- 
vented. 


ing, 








These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly ree- 
ommended by the faculty as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 

Principat Deport, 
No. 145 Water Street. 
For Sale Everywhere. 





